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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE struggle between the two wings of the Democratic party which 
began with Mr. CARLISLE’s election to the Speakership, continues 
over the choice of his committees, both -by the pressure from without and 
by intrigue and wire-pulling within’Congress. The pronounced Free 
Traders and the party of compromise each have been trying to get these 
committees into a shape that will serve to promote their own ideas of 
party policy. 

Of course, the Committee of Ways and Means is that over which the 
struggle has been the sharpest. Even although the Committee should be 
enlarged to sixteen members, as has been proposed, it would be quite im- 
possible to find places for all the Democratic statesmen who think they 
are entitled to this recognition of their eminence as authorities in finance; 
but as nine is the largest membership which can be given to the majority 
it is not an easy matter to select nine whose appointment will give satis- 
faction to Democrats of all complexions. It was expected that Mr. Car- 
LISLE would announce his committees yesterday, and the delay has been 
one reason for this session of Congress being less fruitful in its opening 
weeks than is usual. 


THE Republican caucus of the Senate has declined to carry out the 
plan made by the nominations of 1880, when GEORGE C. GORHAM was 
put forward as Mr. MAHONeE’s candidate and that of the majority for the 
Secretaryship of the Senate. Recent events have caused such a decline 
in Mr. MAHONE’s influence and that of Mr. ARTHUR that the Republican 
Senators who support Mr. GorHAM are left hopelessly in the minority. 
General Anson G. McCook was chosen on the first ballot, in spite of the 
existence of a third candidate. No vote could show more significantly 
the fact that Mr. ARTHUR and his Administration have lost control of the 
party as represented in Congress, and none could indicate more effec- 
tively that not even to secure a working majority in one branch of Con- 
gress will the Republican party accept any dictation from or compromise 
with Mr. MAHONE and his policy of repudiation. The fact that Senator 
MITCHELL voted for the third candidate is alleged by some who do 
not know the man and his political attitude as the result of influence 
exerted by the CAMERON members of the party in this State. There is 
nothing in Mr. MITCHELL’s record, his character or his convictions to 


justify such a supposition. ‘ 


MR. FRANK Hurp, of Ohio, accepts at once the challenge offered by 
two members from his own State in the matter of wool duties. With 
creditable consistency he proposes the abolition of all duties on the most 
important class of wools imported for use in American manufactures. 
At the same time, a Democratic member from the Mississippi Valley 
proposes a gradual reduction of those duties with much the same result 
in the long run. Nothing should be more gratifying to the friends of the 
protective policy than to see the question taken up on this line. No 
duties have been more manifestly beneficial to the country at large. 
None of the recent reductions has done so much harm to the industries con- 
cerned, and the fact that these duties are imposed for the benefit not of 
the manufacturing but for the agricultural classes renders them the 
means of showing that the tariff exists as much for the benefit of that class 
as forany other. Itis said, indeed, that American wool-growers have such 
advantages as should make them able to compete with those of any other 
part of the world, and should need no discriminating duties to enable 
them to sustain this competition ; but in fact they are under very serious 
disadvantages. The American people, unlike the English and French, 
are not eaters of mutton. The, Australian producers possess special ad- 
vantages in the monopoly of land by the owners of the great sheep- 
walks, which has kept back those colonies in every other direction, but 
has fostered this single industry. With these drawbacks and with the 
disadvantage of having to lay the foundation of their own industry, the 
farmers enjoyed no more than a fair protection as the tariff stood before 
its amendment; and the failure of the Ohio Democracy to accomplish 
a restoration of the former duties in a House in which their party has a 





majority must have a serious effect upon the vote of that State and others 
similarly situated in the coming elections. 


SENATOR WILSON of Iowa has offered an additional amendment to 
the Constitution to make possible such legislation as the civil rights bill 
recently set aside by the decision of the Supreme Court. He proposes to 
extend broadly the power of Congress to the protection of every citizen 
of the United States. The language of his amendment is that ‘‘ Congress 
shall have the power by appropriate legislation to protect the citizens of 
the United States in the exercise and enjoyment of their rights and privi- 
leges, and to insure to them the equal protection of the laws." We do not 
suppose that there is any likelihood that this Congress will give serious 
attention to the proposition, yet we are glad that it has been made; for we 
are satisfied that this or something like this is needed to crown the edifice 
of Constitutional amendment begun by the recent civil war. The idea of 
national unity and authority which that war developed in the American 
people cannot fail to find adequate expression, sooner or later, in the 
methods of our Government. No people which feels itself to be a nation 
will continue to be contented to have any of its citizens exposed to out- 
rage and wrong, such as the recent Danville massacre and similar of- 
fences in other parts of the South. 

Ultimately the national authority will be extended at least to the pro- 
tection of every citizen while engaged in the discharge of any act which 
the nation imposes upon him as a political duty. Mr. WILSON’s amend- 
ment goes further than this, and perhaps ultimate legislation will go as 
far as he proposes; but what we have specified we regard as the mini- 
mum of what will content a people with genuine national instincts. 


As was to be expected, the bill for the exclusion of the Chinese has 
been found to present a large number of loop-holes through which the 
pertinacious Mongolian manages to creep within the sacred precincts of 
our national territory. The representatives of the Pacific Coast demand 
its amendment by a more exact definition of the term, ‘‘ merchant,’’ by 
stricter enforcement of the rules at our custom-houses, and by some kind 
of a guard along the boundary of British Columbia to prevent the immi- 
gration of Chinese from that quarter. As the bill has not failed of its 
purpose in the main, but has presented a serious obstruction to the trans- 
portation of this kind of labor into the Pacific States,,it is questionable 
whether these evasions are serious enough to justify Congress in further 
legislation. As every bill will be thus evaded, it is only when the evasion 
reaches a magnitude of practical importance that it is worth while to re- 
sort to fresh legislation. 


THE Union League of New York has been looking into the question 
of free ships, and its committee has presented a report in which they take 
strong grounds against our opening our registration to vessels of foreign 
build. On the contrary, they, like several New York commercial 
bodies, favor the policy which would build up American lines of steam- 
ships to every part of the world where a market could be found for 
American products ; but they agree with the suggestion published some 
years ago by Mr. WASHBURNE, our former Minister to Paraguay, in Zhe 
Penn Monthly, that lines of steamships should be aided on the condition 
that their build be such as would permit of their easy conversion into 
men-of-war. For this policy they allege reasons connected with the 
defence of our coasts and the example of foreign Governments. This ex 
pression of opinion from so important an organization in the chief centre 
of American commerce cannot fail to have weight in giving shape to our 
national legislation. This business is the only one whose development 
our Government has entirely neglected. For agriculture we have the 
enormous bounties of the homestead system ; for manufactures we have 
a protective tariff; for the coasting trade we have a complete monopoly 
secured to American vessels, and accepted as final even by our Free 
Traders, although most inconsistently; but for the ocean carrying trade 
we do absolutely nothing. 
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We construct harbors at great expense and throw them open to the 
vessels of other countries upon exactly the same terms as ourown. We 
have abolished all the discriminating duties against goods imported in 
foreign bottoms. We leave our merchants free to buy and own vessels of 
foreign build to any extent, only refusing them American registration. 
As a consequence, while every other branch of national industry has ad- 
vanced as rapidly as could be expected, our flag has almost vanished 
from the ocean. 


WE somewhat mis-stated the nature of the recent elections in Boston. 
The victorious party which carried the city was a union of the better 
Democrats with the Republicans in the cause of municipal reform; the 
successful candidate was a Democrat. This we think not less indicative 
of good for the future of the city than a simple Republican victory would 
have been. Boston is still Democratic, as the vote for General BUTLER 
in the last election showed ; but her choice of a candidate not supported 
by the regular Democratic nomination proves her capable of ranging 
herself beside Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and other reform cities which have 
cast off the dominance of ‘‘machine’”’ politicians. 


A CASE has arisen in New Haven, Connecticut, which brings to light 
some popular fallacies in reference to the use of the public streets. The 
grotesque religious body known as the Salvation Army has been holding 
public meetings in the streets of that town, to the great annoyance of the 
Mayor and other peace-loving citizens, and His Worship has threatened to 
adopt vigorous measures for their suppression, if they do not desist from 
these open-air meetings and betake themselves to some hall or other 
house of assembly, as is done by religious bodies generally. We are no 
admirers of the Army’s evangelistic methods; but we must pronounce 
this order an invasion of some of the oldest rights secured to the English 
and American people by the tradition of our common law. 

Out of the right of public meeting in the open air has grown nearly every 
liberty that the Anglo-Saxon race enjoys; and the streets exist for this 
purpose as also for the uses of religious and political processions, as 
much as forany other purpose whatever. The Mayor of New Haven would 
have suppressed the labors of the founder of Christianity, which were 
for the most part on the streets and highways of Galilee and Judea. He 
would have put down those of GEORGE Fox and of the early Quakers, 
which were exercised in exactly the same places. The truth is that 
American Christianity has become altogether too much a matter of bricks 
and mortar. It needs highway aggressiveness, such as the Salvationists 
are trying to import; and it would be a most unfortunate precedent for a 
sober, religious city like New Havento set the example of preventing those 
who seek to bring under religious influence the great mass whose indiffer- 
ence keeps them out of churches and leaves them accessible only on 
the streets. 


a a 

In New York and Brooklyn, the multitude of wires strung in some 
quarters above the houses of private citizens has become a nuisance of 
considerable magnitude, and its abatement is a matter under considera- 
tion. One citizen has given notice by public advertisement to the owners 
of these wires that they must remove them, or he will do sohimself. His 
right to do sois unquestionable. Ownership of real estate has no upward 
limit. Every man is free to build his house as high intothe air as is con- 
sistent with its safe construction ; and by inference he has a right to keep 
this area clear of alien occupation, just as he has the right to prevent the 
construction of mines under it. As these wires are a source of serious 
danger, having caused fires in several instances, the exercise of this right 
has become imperative. 


THE Democrats of Virginia, having secured control of the State Legis. 
lature, have proceeded to carry out the programme laid down in the 
platform of their State convention with reference to the debt. They 
have resolved that the settlement of that debt effected by the RIDDLE- 
BERGER Bill is a finality. 

This means repudiation of a considerable share of the principal and 
a large amount of the interest of the debt, and the refusal to accept the 
coupons of the State bonds in payment of State taxes. It effects the 
complete surrender of the Virginia Democracy to the party of Mr. Ma- 
HONE, and places the two kinds of Democrats on exactly the same foot- 
ing as regards the State honor and honesty ; both are now Repudiationists. 


AFTER ineffectual attempts to secure verdicts in accordance with the 
facts in the political prosecutions in South Carolina, the Government 





has felt obliged to continue the greater part of these cases until the next 
term of court. That better results will be secured, there is no reason to 
hope. If every trial by jury breaks down utterly, it is when the public 
opinion of a community is arrayed almost unanimously on the side of the 
offenders. 

Nothing but a change of venue from South Carolina to some less ex- 
citable State or community would avail to secure the punishment of those 
who perpetrated those outrages for the purpose of political terrorism. Such 
a change is not within the scope of the law as defined by the revised 
statutes. 


StncE Lord Lorne’s return to England from Canada, he has been 
expressing very freely his views as to the future of the Dominion. He 
does not think the confederacy strong enough to resist the tendency to 
disseverance which may arise whea any province thinks itself aggrieved 
by the general Government. 

The people of Manitoba have been illustrating this by their threats 
of secession from the Dominion and annexation to the United States. 
These threats probably amount to no more than an expression of their 
anger at what they thought unfair treatment. The United States have 
not their doors open for such addition to their territory from that quarter. 
Our general opinion of Manitoba is not so lofty as to induce us to 
risk a war for its possession; but the people of that province are ag- 
grieved by their isolation from the rest of the Dominion. They have 
railway communication, as yet imperfect and only by a single line which 
charges rates they regard as enormous, They also complain of the 
monopoly given to the Canadian Pacific Railroad Company; and in 
truth no other road could be constructed to connect Lake Superior with 
their wintry province. Naturally, their relations are all with the adjacent 
parts of the United States; but this is equally true of each of the four 
groups into which the Dominion is divided, and nothing but the estab- 
lishment of the freest intercourse between these provinces and our own 
country, by international agreement, will prevent the disintegration of the 
Dominion by the operation of commercial forces. 

Lord LornE says that Canada is not yet fitted for independence, as 
she would not be strong enough to resist an attack from a first-class 
power, if isolated from English protection. He should remember that 
there is another side to the Canadian situation. Her connection with 
England as a colony subjects her to an attack from any first-class 
power who is quarrelling with England, and obliges her to take the 
chances of a war by both sea and land whenever the manifold and 
complicated interests of the British Empire involve the mother country 
in hostilities. Canada if separated from England runs no risk of war, 
except in defence of her own interests, and, indeed, no risk from any 
power in the world, except that power which keeps no army, sustains 
no navy, and does not expect another war within a century. Whether, 
therefore, Canada gains anything by her connection with England, is an 
open question. 


THOSE who expect any special advantages to our own country and its 
commerce from a reciprocity treaty with Mexico, will do well to take 
notice of the commercial treaty which our sister republic has just nego- 
tiated with England, and which secures to that country all the commer- 


cial advantages which Mexico gives to the most-favored nation. The 
fact that England has brought her trade with France under the commercial 
treaty between France and Belgium, by virtue of a similar clause in the 
treaty with France, shows us what this will mean. Every article admitted 
free from America into Mexico will go in free from England also. 
British goods can be carried by ocean more cheaply to Santa Cruz than 
they can be taken into Mexico by our new lines of railways, just as 
British steel-rails can be laid down in Galveston cheaper than they can 
be sent by railway from Pennsylvania. Our treaty would simply give 
England advantages for the commerce which she has reopened with 


Mexico. 


THE hanging of Mr. O'DONNELL for the murder of CAREY, the in- 
former, was probably substantially an act of justice, but it was not good 
manners to the United States. The President through Mr. LoweLL had 
asked for a delay on the ground that Mr. O’DoNNELL’s citizenship in 
America was an ascertained fact, and that the absence of any court of 
appeals to which such cases could be taken in England made a close 
scrutiny of every trial a matter of justice and necessity. That the State 
Department went no further than this, is disappointing. 

The English law to secure aliens against the injustice of a people 
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who neither love nor are loved by foreigners, entitled Mr. O'DONNELL 
to a guarantee of fair trial which was not furnishedhim. Thecurt answer of 
the English State Department and the prompt execution of the sentence are 
events which will furnish a precedent that may not be forgotten in future 
transactions between the two countries. The behavior of the condemned 
man during the last hours of his life was as collected and courageous as 


_could have been expected. The sympathy and support of the public 


opinion of his native country detracted heavily from the weight of his 
punishment; indeed, it is one of the penalties of such government as Great 
Britain has inflicted upon Ireland that the power of punishing in the 
highest degree is taken from the Government. For the highest pun- 
ishment is not death and its ghastly accessories, but the contempt and 
horror with which communities visit the offence. In this case, the 
only people for whose opinion O'DONNELL cared a straw have enrolled 
him in the long list of martyrs who have died for the liberation of Ireland. 


WHATEVER else Mr. PARNELL may have achieved or failed to 
achieve by his recent speech in Dublin, he has forced the Liberals to 





speak out on the subject of the extension of the suffrage in Ireland, | 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN already had declared that no reason existed for a re- | 


form in the English counties which did not apply equally to both the 
counties and the boroughs of Ireland. 


But Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is re- | 


garded by many as a man of such pronounced Radicalism that he can- | 


not be regarded as speaking for the party on questions of this kind. 
Now, however, Mr. Forster, the inveterate enemy of the Land League, 


declares that Mr. PARNELL and his following will have no grievance to | 


make capital out of, as a Liberal reform will include Ireland equally with 
England and Scotland. 


of the Papal office. In every other part of the world, good Catholics ac- 
cept the de facto government, whatever its origin, as the ordinance of 
Gop, and are taught that this is their duty. In Rome itself, the head of 
their Church sets them the bad example of refusing to do his duty in this 
regard. 


THE President of the Swiss Republic warns his people of an impend- 
ing European war which cannot be delayed longer than 1884. From 
what quarter he expects the war. to come, is not ascertained. ~The 
Emperor of Germany recently gave his people the most solemn and 
public assurances that peace was at the present moment completely 
secure, and that in particular the relations of the nation with Russia had 
to his great joy become most cordial. We believe the Emperor is in a 
much better position to estimate the probabilities of the immediate future 
than is the Swiss statesman, but the German papers do not reflect his tone 
of confidence. 


MATTERS evidently grow worse rather than better in the southern de- 
pendencies of Egypt. The reinforcements sent into the Soudan are so 
insufficient that the European officers in command entertain no hopes of 
making headway against EL MAup1 and his black myriads. England 
refuses to undertake the suppression of the rebellion, and advises the 
Khedive to accept the assistance the Porte has offered. And the Khe- 
dive, knowing that Turkish assistance means his own reduction to the 


' rank of a mere fasha, threatens to resign, if he be not supported more 


He inclines to the opinion that an extension of the suffrage and a re- | 


adjustment of the representation should be two distinct measures, the 
latter being left to the enlarged constituencies to settle through represen- 
tatives of their own chosing. Itis on this point that the Tories probably 
will concentrate their attack on the policy of the Administration. What- 
ever course Mr. GLADSTONE elects to follow they will be sure to discover 
was not the wiser of the two. 


THE Free Trade policy adopted by the French Empire and repealed 


by the Republic in other connections has continued in force in the | 


French colonies. Their trade has been open equally to all the world. As 
a consequence, the lion's share has fallen to the nation whose subsidized 
steamship lines put her manufacturers into close relations with every 
market of the world; but the present Government of France is about to 
put an end to this by establishing in the colonies a system of protective 
duties similar to that which exists in France. 

Telegrams say that this is in despite of English and American 
traders; but it is England that will be chiefly affected, and the blow will 
be a severe one. Every occurrence in foreign politics for the last decade 
has tended to restrict the area of British trade. 
Central Asia and Armenia, the independence of the three States in the Bal- 


vigorously by his Western masters. All this is the outcome of a policy 
which suppressed the true rulers of Egypt in the interests of the Suy- 
Locks of Paris and of London. We see nothing better to do than 
recall ARABI Pasha and make him Khedive in place of the imbecile now 
in power. He at least would inspire some religious enthusiasm into the 
resistance to EL MAHDI. At present, that potent force works altogether 
for the rebels. 

The peaceable and hard-worked American missionaries of the United 
Presbyterian Church are involved in these troubles by the accusation 
that they have been stirring the Copts to resistance. It is undoubtedly 
truc that as in Bulgaria the American missionary influence has worked 
to make the native Christians more independent and self-respecting. 
But it has not worked to alienate them from their country or their Moslem 
countrymen. Their sympathies went with ARABI Pasha in the recent 
struggle, as did those of the Egyptian people generally. They no doubt 
are excited by the prospect of an invasion of Egypt by an army of 
Moslem fanatics from the Soudan; but this excitement is one which a 
sensible Government of Egypt would use for its own benefit. It is the 
misfortune of the Khedive’s Government that it takes everything by the 
wrong handle. 


A SERIOUS CHANGE OF SITUATION in the far East is produced by the 


| assassination of the King of Anam and the succession of a ruler of 


The advance of Russiain | 


kan Peninsula, the French invasion of Madagascar, the French and Portu- | 


guese occupation of the Congo,—all have tended to circumscribe the area 
within which the Manchester cottons and the Birmingham hardwares 
can be sold; and this last blow is not the least. 


THE visit of the Crown Prince of Germany to Rome brings into light 
once more the quarrel between the Government of Italy and that of the 
Pope. Germany, as formerly Prussia, is the only Protestant power which 
maintains an embassy at the Papal Court. The visit of the Crown Prince 
therefore has an official character with relation to both Pope and King. 
It was a matter of some delicacy to arrange the course of procedure with- 
out giving offence to either. That the Prince should stay at the royal palace 
on the Quirinal, and should make a formal visit to the Vatican which 


should not be returned by the Papal Chamberlain, was the compromiset | 


finally reached; and as both parties appear to be satisfied it is eviden 
that there are some questions on which the two Governments can attain 
a modus vivendt. There is no genuine reason why there should not be 
an equally good basis of agreement upon all. This case of itself suffices 
to show that the Italian Government is anxious to show all possible re- 
spect to the head of the Roman Catholic Church, that the Popes of our 
times are as independent of civil coercion and far freer practically than 
were the early bishops of Rome, and that the loss of the temporal power 
involved no loss of anything that is necessary to the complete discharge 


( 


Clinese sympathies. The French Ministry pretend to know that the 
change of rulers amounts to nothing ; but the pretence is seen to be such, 
as they profess to know a great deal more than can have transpired. 
here is no doubt that the French have to expect the united resistance of 
the Anamese, the Chinese, and the “ Black Flags,’’ and that nothing 
less than their complete expulsion from Cochin China as well as the 
Tonquin delta is the object of this new combination. 


[See ‘“ News Summary,” page 174.] 


THE THOUGHT OF THE SEASON. 

NCE MORE we are reminded, by the return of a festival of religious 
significance and general observance, that life is more than the 

meat which sustains it, and the body than the raiment which covers it. 
Especially suggestive to us is the Christmas time as the festival of the 
children, the time of the year when child life becomes the master ele- 
ment in society, and when others share their joy by becoming children 
for the time. Christianity is not alone in having a season of special joy 
for the children. It is true that no festival was devoted especially to 
them in Judaism, but their part in the Passover celebration was distinctly 
marked in the old law, and the Feast of Tabernacles must have been 
an occasion of much enjoyment to them. In Islam as in the classic 
paganism of Greece and Rome, they were forgotten. These were creeds 
for grown men, and children were ignored in their observances, although 
even the slaves had their saturnalia, But in some countries outside of 
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Christendom, notably Japan, the children have yearly festivals of great 
enjoyment, and are recognized as the rulers of society for the festival day. 

Christianity goes deeper than this in recognizing in childhood a some- 
thing which is essential to its own ideal of character. Not only does it 
associate with the birth of the Curist-child special festivities of thankful- 
ness to the Highest, but it sets forth childlikeness itself as one of the 
things with which none of us can dispense, if we are to live the best and 
highest life. This, we take it, is not a demand that we shall possess the 
innocence of childhood; for that innocence is largely a matter of igno- 
rance, and is quite impossible to those who have spent many years on 
this planet of ours. It is rather the freshness, the immediateness, the 
spontaneity of the child's life, that is thus commended to us as good 
equally for the grown man. It is the capacity for great emotion on great 
occasions for emotion. It is the-freedom from that bad accustomedness to 
evil and wrong which makes them no longer matters of surprise and pain 
to us. 

We find ourselves inclined to sneer at people who speak out with 
great energy against what they think wrong. ‘ What did you expect?” 
we ask. ‘Did you not know those people would do that? Their stu- 
pidity, their conceit, their depravity, makes it the only thing to expect of 
them.” ‘That way of thinking and feeling hardens the heart very rapidly. 
It kills the child in our hearts, by the growth of a dry, worldly wisdom 
for which we are none the better. And it kills our influence over other 
men to a degree of which we have no conception. 

The year has been much occupied with Dr. MARTIN LUTHER. To 
him the Christmas festival was more delightful than any other, because it 
was in fine harmony with what was best in his character. He wasaman 
out of whose heart the child never died. He had arough exterior,—that 
of the peasant turned monk, and roughened by many a tussle with his 
adversaries. He had naturally a fierce temper, and wrote sharp things 
of Pope and king. But under it all the child never died out of his heart, 
and he had therefore a warm love of children and for the children’s 
festival. His letter from Coburg to littke HANS LUTHER is an admirable 
disclosure of this side of the man. It was one of the secrets of his power. 
He always came to evil as fresh in his horror of it, and to good as fresh 
in his love of it, as at the first. He dealt with matters not at second 
hand, like the scholastic theologians of all Churches, but immediately 
and directly. The theologians sometimes say that he was no theologian, 
because he cared nothing for their logic and their abstractions. But his 
pages have a vitality which is not in those of CALVIN or MELANCTHON, 
because the man was more alive than they to the realities of which he 
wrote, and was able thus to put himself into his work. Men ask of 
books: ‘‘ Will they live?’ But the first question is: “Are they alive?” 
Most books are still-born, having no vitality, no heart-beat, in them from 
from the start, because their authors are incapable of getting to the peren- 
nial springs of human emotion in either themselves or their readers. To 
do that, one must have the childlike element in his nature, and must be 
capable of hating, loving and fearing with something of the child’s 
abandon. 

It is not to the theologians, but to the poets, the artists and the novel- 
ists, that we owe most in this field. A good book for children or about 
children no theologian except Mr. GEORGE MACDONALD has written. 
CHARLES DICKENS, in spite of his melodramatic touch and his false 
pathos, has done good work; his 7iny Zim, at any rate, is alive. VIc- 
TOR HuGo in several of his novels and many of his poems has shown 
his insight into the heart of the matter. ‘ The Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew” is a chapter in his ‘‘ Ninety-Three ’ which shows notable power in 
depicting child life. Very few of the writers for children—our American 
‘‘SOPHIE MaAy’”’ isa notable exception,—possessthis power. They are too 
didactic, too full of the false notion that children are to learn everything 
from grown people, and the grown people nothing from children. Yet 
one very wise man took a little child and set him in the midst, and said: 
“Except ye become as little children, ye ""—will come to no good. 

We need this spirit in our dealing with public affairs. Nothing can 
be a worse sign for a country than the decay of the capacity for indigna- 
tion and admiration in its people. When people neither love the good 
nor hate the evil,—when life becomes to them merely a process of self- 
satisfaction,—when they acquire a cynical tolerance of wrong-doing as a 
thing to be expected, and not to be resisted with any large success,—then 
such a people are getting ready for a master. All cynical ages have stood 
on the threshold of despotism. All decay of faith in virtue and indigna- 
tion against wrong have been the presage of a new season in the hard 


school of social slavery. And when a people give this signal for the 
despot to come he cannot be far off. 

May this merry Christmas deepen in us the hatred of what we should 
hate and the love of what we should love! 








THE USE OF THE SURPLUS IN 1837: 

JNTEREST in the general subject of surplus and distribution causes 

inquiry into the special matter of the use made by the States of the 
shares of the national funds which they received under the act of 1836. 
At least one gentleman—Mr. Bourne of New Haven,—is collecting the 
facts for a historical monograph on the subject; and while, as we have 
heretofore pointed out, evidence that the money was ill applied forty 
years ago would prove nothing conclusively as to its probable application 
atthe present time, still the history of that distribution will be read now with 
interest, and the example which it presents will have value as one to be 
avoided, followed, or improved upon. That the cases then and now are 
materially different, and that the difference tends to a better guaranty of 
present success, are entirely plain. In 1836 the money was handed to 
the States without any restriction or even direction as to its use. In 1836 
the country was in the midst of dangerous and presently disastrous finan- 
cial conditions. In 1836 the political circumstances of the country were 
in general ill calculated to evolve sound or even careful financiering. 
Experience since then has done much to train and improve the capacity 
of our public men, and while we may incur new risks we shall hardly 
lack the practical wisdom to avoid old and familiar ones. 

As amatter of fact, however, the use which was made of the surplus 
in 1837 was a wise one in many and probably a majority of the States. 
The contrary averments of persons so ill-informed as Mr. SUMNER of 
Yale are shown, so far as the development of the facts has gone, to be 
extremely rash. Some of the States, including Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, may have justified Mr. SUMNER’S animadversions, but the action 
of most others was so widely different and greatly better as to prove the 
practical benefit of the distribution measure, and to illustrate simply the 
difference between foolish and wise use of the opportunities which it 
offered. 

In Pennsylvania, the three instalments which the State received—the 
fourth never being paid over,—were transferred in January, April and July, 
1837. Each instalment was $955,838.26, the total of the three being 
$2,867,514.78. These funds reached the treasury at the precise time 
when the State was engaged in two undertakings of great importance,— 
the establishment of the public-school system and the construction of 
the system of public works. And to these two objects the whole of the 
money was applied. At the end of 1835 there were (said Governor 
RITNER three years later,) but seven hundred and sixty-two common 
schools in the State, and the State’s appropriation to them was but 
seventy-five thousand dollars. Yet by the close of 1838 there were five 
thousand schools open, and the State appropriations had been in 1837 
$608,732, and in 1838 $414,828. By the timely aid of the national hand, 
Pennsylvania’s public schools were firmly established and they never 
after were seriously menaced. As to the public works, their construction 
was an apparent necessity of the time, and to them went all the re- 
mainder of the money received from the general Government. The 
State’s payments to the various classes of internal improvements—canals, 
railroads, turnpikes, bridges, etc..—were in 1837 $2,809,458.99, and in 
1838 $3,718,443.39- 

In Delaware the share was $286,751.49,—exactly one-tenth that re- 
ceived by Pennsylvania, the distribution being made in proportion to the 
number of electoral votes. And in that State a very simple and practical 
use of the whole of it was made. The sum when it reached the State 
treasury was by an act of the General Assembly invested in the perma- 
nent school fund, and for many years it remained the principal part of 
that fund. The public-school system, then newly established, received 
an important measure of assistance from it, and not a dollar, so far as 
now appears, was in any sense misapplied or wasted. 

Whether the distribution of 1837 caused an extravagant and useless 
expenditure of their other revenues by the States, is another form of the 
present inquiry. So far as appears from the figures presented by Penn- 
sylvania, it did nothing of the sort. Omitting the payments to public 
schools and public works, and for the Constitutional Convention which 
sat at that time, the total of other expenditures in the fiscal year that 








began (November ist, 1837,) immediately after the money had been 
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received was less than in the year preceding. In the latter, they were 
$598,969.35; in the former, they were $685,909.38. It appears from this 
fact, as well as from the specifically careful and prudent application of 
the surplus money, that even without those safeguards which would now 
be thrown around it distribution was a success, and not a failure. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE full text of Senator LoGANn’s present bill to assist education by an 
appropriation from the national treasury is as follows: 


« A bill to appropriate and expend fifty million dollars, derived from the inter- 
nal-revenue taxes and sale of public lands, for the education of all the children 
living in the United States: 

“ Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage of this act the 
sum of fifty million dollars, derived from the internal-revenue taxes and the sale of 
public lands, shall be appropriated and expended annually for the education of all 
the children living in the United States. 

“ Sec. 2, That the money so received shall be expended fro ra¢a in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, as shown by the census of eighteen hundred and eighty 
and each succeeding census. 

“Sec. 3. That the education hereby contemplated shall include such instruc- 
tion as is provided in the curriculum of the public schools of the country, and also 
the establishment and maintenance of normal schools, teachers’ institutes, and in- 
struction in the industrial and mechanical arts. 

«“ Sec. 4. That any State or Territory before receiving the benefits of this act 
shall be required by local enactment to make obligatory upon all children between 
the ages of seven and twelve years school attendance for at least six months in 
each year. 

“ SEc. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior is charged with the proper admin- 
istration of this law through the Commissioner of Education; and they are author- 
ized and directed, under the approval of the President, to make all needful rules 
and regulations to carry this law into effect. 

“ Sec. 6. That no part of this fund shall be used for the erection of school- 
houses or buildings of any kind for school purposes.” 


THE financial board of the University of Cambridge has lately issued 
a report setting out the respective incomes of the several colleges, 
subject to assessment to the common university fund and the amount to 
be paid by each college, being two and one-quarter per cent. on such 
income, as follows : 





Income. Contribution. 

Peterhouse, . ‘ £6,632 14 1 4149 4 § 
Clare, . P . j ; 11,174 8 4 251 8 1 
Pembroke, . : : . 11,556 16 4 260 0 I 
Gonville and Caius, . ; 14,568 4 oO 429159. 1 
Trinity Hall, P : ; 7,724 17 O 173 16 oO 
Corpus Christi, . ; : 75343 11 4 165 4 3 
King’s,. . ) F ; 28,549 19 I 642 6 4 
Queen’s, . : ; 6,827 10 3 153 12 1 
St. Catharine’s, . , : 4,994 3 7 110 6 7 
Jesus, . : : ‘ : 11,605 17 4 261 II 2 
Christ's, } 4 ; ; 10,860 17 3 244 611 
St. John’s, . . ‘ : 36,805 5 9 828 0 10 
Magdalen, . ; : , 4,705 6 7 105 17 1! 
Trinity, ‘ ; ; : 46,367 9 oO 1,043 3 8 
Emmanuel, . , ° : 9,516 5 8 214 I 10 
Sidney Sussex, . , ; 263 13 0% 163 3 0 
Downing, . ° F : 4,850 9 7 109 2 7 
4231,265 8 2 £5,203 0 O 


The university chest of Oxford is very rich, that of Cambridge poor; 
hence the college contributions. No Oxford college is as rich as Trinity, 
Cambridge ; but at Oxford there are more. wealthy colleges than at 
Cambridge. 


THE increase of interest in educational work is very apparent in Phil- 
adelphia, and both in the general public system and in the department 
of technical training there is a notable amount of practical and earnest 
effort. It will be very surprising, if its results do not appear very satis- 
factorily within the next decade, putting Philadelphia abreast if not 
ahead of the foremost city of the Union as to the efficiency, thorough- 
ness and enlightenment of its schools. 


OF three eminent English poets, a literary authority recently home 
from a visit to Great Britain gives some concise notes to THE AMERICAN. 
‘‘SWINBURNE,”’ he says, ‘‘has turned ‘pietist;’ MorRIs, Fenian [and 
Socialist ?]; and BROWNING, Methodist.”’ 


THE Salvation Army have gained a point in New Haven by main- 
taining a successful defence in the city court, having been arrested by 
order of the Mayor for creating disturbance. They had been holding 
public meetings on the old State-House steps for months, and it was 
alleged that their music and street parades were in violation of the city 
ordinances. But after taking two days to consider the case Judge DEm- 
ING decided that there was no violation of the law, and the meetings will 
be continued as before. 


OuR READERS have probably corrected for us the oversight in an edi- 
torial article of a week ago, where RICHARD Rusu, Secretary of the 








Treasury under JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, was called by the name of his dis- 
tinguished parent, Dr. BENJAMIN RusH. The latter died in 1813, while 
the time referred to in the article was the year 1829. 


AMERICAN COMPETITION.* 

™ HE Causes of American Competition: Results of a Tour of Investi- 

gation Through the United States,’’ is the significant title given by 
Dr. R. Meyer to his book, completed in eight numbers of over eight hun- 
dred pages. Dr. Rudolph Meyer is well known for his frequent contribu- 
tions to German economical journals, and especially for his exhaustive 
work on “The Emancipation of the Fourth Estate,’’ which was praised 
by Laveleye for its novel discussion of current social, economical and po- 
litical questions of European and American countries and races. Pre- 
pared by his earlier studies in the tangled web of German economical 
questions, he was made the organ of a little band of foreigners who 
came to this country in the earnest pursuit of knowledge for their own 
special needs. In 1881-2, Dr. Meyer visited this country, accompanied 
by two Austrians, Counts Hoyos and Gudenus, and three Hungarians, 
Counts Imré, Sezchenyi and Andrassy, all of whom had made special 
preparation for their voyage, following courses of lectures in Vienna 
under Stein, reviewing and continuing their earlier studies in political 
science, national economy, forestry, and other practical branches of sci- 
entific agriculture, in the wide sense in which it is understood and prac- 
tised on the great estates of Austria and Hungary. 

Dr. Meyer came directly from Northern Italy and Southern France, 
where he had made careful examination of the systems of land and 
labor in force there, with the mé/ayage, small ownership, extensive irri- 
gation, swarming population, cheap labor and natural resources which 
have thus far protected that favored region from American competition. 
In Paris, he took his last instructions from Le Play, the well-known 
economist, and his special pupil, Claudio Jannet, whose book on the 
United States in 1876, in spite of the author’s dislike of American repub- 
licanism, is well worth careful reading as representing the European 
uneasiness on social questions. From Inverness to Warsaw, from 
Christiania to Messina, there is a revolutionary feeling as to the future 
of the land systems in force, and the English solution of free land seems 
to be but a temporary palliative. The large land-owners in France and 
Germany find their incomes steadily decreasing, while the small farmer 
is barely able to hold his own by dint of the severest labor and the 
closest economy. The Russian mr, with its common land, has been 
gradually losing its power, while the individual members are burthened 
with debts which give the creditor no claim on the common fund or its 
income. The Austrian and Hungarian owners of great estates naturally 
look to America as the country most like their own in its wealth of land, 
and hope to find here lessons that can be practically applied to their own 
needs. 

Looking into the causes of American competition, Dr. Meyer attributes 
much of its success to the general education throughout the country, to 
the readiness with which men and women adapt themselves to new con- 
ditions of life, and to the better food and clothing, and those comforts of 
life which here are accepted as necessaries, but in Europe are still looked 
on as luxuries for the working classes. Even the untutored emigrants 
soon learn to enjoy the money they make, and to put a higher value on 
its proper expenditure than on mere saving. The American tariff, too, 
is in his view one of the most important conditions of prosperity, both 
to the farmer and to the manufacturer. The laws of trade are, accord- 
ing to his judgment, better understood, both in theory and practice, in 
the flourishing cities of purely American growth than in New York, which 
is but the echo of the European capitalists, whose agents are the great 
dealers in money, securities and merchandise poured through its market. 
At Castle Garden, the emigrant is for the last time dealt with according 
to his nationality; from the moment he leaves it, he stands on the 
threshold of his new home and soon becomes, both practically and le- 
gally, a citizen of the new republic, and an active factor in producing that 
competition which is fast overshadowing his native land. 

Labor is much more profitable in America than in Europe, and will 
remain so for years; official warnings or hinderances intended to keep 
wage-earners at home can never overcome the family letters, the re- 
peated invitations, and the money sent to bring over friends and rela- 
tions. The seven-fold population of Europe cannot help supplying a 
steady increase to that of America, with its wealth of unoccupied land; 
the best answer to the charge that the soil is being exhausted is in the 
fact that artificial manures are dearer in Chicago than in London. Pro- 
duction in the old States is being increased by a wide and wise use of 
the best methods of agriculture, finding new crops to pay for the invest- 
ments on their land. The American tariff makes it profitable for the 
farmer to raise produce near the manufacturing centres that are rapidly 
growing up throughout the country. The steady increase of those 
who emigrate to America with money in hand is the strongest proof 
of the rapid spread of social revolution in Europe. Swiss and Swedes, 
inhabitants of countries without oppressive standing armies, find that 
in America they can increase the capital which at home is fast slipping 
through their hands into that of the great bankers. The United States, 
with a standing army of about a hundredth part of that in Europe, 
with one-seventh its population and thirty-fold its natural resources, 








® “‘Ursachen der Amerikanischen Concurrenz: Ergebnisse einer Studienreise durch die Ver- 
einigten Staaten.’’ By Dr. R. Meyer. Berlin: Hermann Bahr. 1883. 
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need not fear the warning given by Bismarck; but he, and still more 
his successors in government, may well fear the results of emigration, 
Socialism, poverty, hunger, distress, and all the other evils that stare 
the rulers of the German Empire in the face and are driving people to 
America, where they are welcomed by free schools, free lands, freedom 
from police, from military service, and from established churches. 

Starting out from these general truths, Dr. Meyer studies in detail 
and with a great wealth of statistics the problems of crops, freights, 
cattle, beef, coal, mineral wealth, cotton, Southern products, transporta- 
tion, railroads and canals, elevators, port charges, Granger laws, rail- 
road commissions, etc. He gives the results of his personal investiga- 
tions in the course of a journey which took him from New York to Florida, 
from New Orleans through Colorado to New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. The Mormons and their industry, Chicago and its advantages as 
a great centre of trade and transportation, the local governments in 
Michigan as a typical Western State, Canada and its competition with the 
United States in wheat and cattle, land laws, educational systems, the 
Agricultural Bureau, the dairy as an American industry,—all of these 
are subjects discussed with exhaustive care in the course of the successive 
numbers in which this book is published. There is little time wasted 
in reporting personal experiences; the whole party seem to have 
devoted themselves to the business of investigating every social and 
economical question that met them in their journey, and each member 
contributed his special technical training, while Dr. Meyer acted as editor 
and finally put in shape the results thus acquired. His book is there- 
fore valuable, not only for what it teaches us of the philosophy of our 
own daily business of making, transporting and exporting the great 
staples with which to feed the world, but for the lesson it gives as show- 
ing the light in which Europeans of his school of social economy look 
on America, and the importance of solving the question of the future, as 
well abroad as at home, as to which country is to be successful in com- 
peting for the mastery of the world’s market and controlling its supply 
and demand. 

Dr. Meyer finds in the rapid transfer of crops, and the ready use as 
credits of warehouse receipts and bills of lading, a good substitute for 
the expensive land banks of Germany, with their oppressive rules and 
hard and fast lines. The American farmer follows the market with the 
closest scrutiny; he is stockholder and depositor in local banks, and is a 
client and customer whom railroads and elevator companies are glad to 
deal with on favorable terms. The Hungarian Government has had ele- 
vators built on plans obtained in Philadelphia from the latest and best,— 
that of the Reading Railroad; yet the cost of that in Pesth was greater 
than that of Philadelphia, in spite of cheap landand labor. Competition 
has steadily reduced freight and other charges in America, while in Ger- 
many the railroads have secured from the paternal Government a sliding 
scale of advancing freights amounting to nearly thirty-three per cent. 
The legislation of America, whatever its faults, aims at reducing the cost 
of living; but that of overgoverned European countries tends steadily 
to make wages lower, living dearer, and competition with America less 
and less possible. 3s Rast 








ENGLISH LITERATURE IN 1883. 
Lonpon, December, 1883. 

T this season of the year, when winter nights drive people for enjoy- 

ment within doors, those who are in any way concerned with books 
are working at their highest pressure. Those who write them have, in- 
deed, laid down the pen; but the vendors and readers of them are in the 
very heat of the campaign. The coming of Christmas is heralded in 
England by the issue of innumerable books which are supposed to be in 
some way or other, though the fact is not always easy to trace, of a nature 
appropriate to the festival. Of late years, they have consisted of a 
medley of reprints, poems, ballads, stories and extracts, with illustrations 
of children in mob-capsand pinafores from the pencil of Kate Greenaway ; 
or of gentlemen of the Georgean age with very tight coats and tall neck- 
cloths, and ladies with very short waists, by Randolph Caldecott; or of 
uaint figures from the facile hand of Walter Crane. The present issue 
iffers little in character from its recent predecessors, and from a literary 
point of view is tolerably good. Miss Greenaway and her imitators are 
as amusing as ever, and reprints of such books as “‘ Robinson Crusoe”’ 
and the stirring tales of W. H. G. Kingston are satisfactory enough. But 
since illustrations are made a prominent feature of Christmas books it 
must be owned that their producers on the present occasion have signally 
failed. Where the artist has done anything good the lithographer has 
somehow managed to spoil it, and where the designs have been entrusted 
to the engraver the result in a majority of cases is deplorable, indeed. 
As The Saturday Review observes, all the efforts in the way of schools of 
art and exhibitions made since 1851 seem to leave us in the matter of 
book illustration, ‘‘ not only below the glorious days of Bewick and his 
pupils, but even below the comparatively moderate level of the years 
when Mr. Birket Foster, Sir John Gilbert, and Mr. Harrison Weir, con- 
descended to make drawings for Christmas books, and found engravers 
capable of cutting them on wood.”’ Such severe strictures as these may 
unfortunately be passed with justice on a large part of the wood-engrav- 
ing done at present in England. 

I do not, however, propose in the present article to say more of Christ- 
mas books, but shall Bes at some departments of literature which are 
better deserving of consideration. In the current number of Zhe Nine- 
teenth Century, Sir Henry Taylor raises the interesting question of the 





advisability of forming in Great Britain an academy of literature 
founded somewhat on the line of the Académie Francaise. The pro- 
posal is not a new one, having been considered by Sir Robert Peel's 
Government in 1855, when through change of Ministry it was abandoned. 
The suggestion is that the institute shall be divided into four academies, 
of physical and mathematical science, of moral and political science, of 
literature, and of classical learning, whose members shall enjoy pensions 
and be called upon to prepare reports on special subjects from time to 
time. Itis contended that the institute would be enabled officially to un- 
dertake functions connected with education, and with science and litera- 
ture, and could thus accomplish by co-operative labor many valuable 
works which no man would attempt alone, both on account of the length 
of time required for their completion, and of the pecuniary loss they 
would entail. The want of such an official body has led to the formation 
in England of great numbers of learned societies, whose publications and 
transactions are of the greatest interest and utility, apparently overlooked 
by Sir Henry Taylor; and these it might be more to the purpose to unite 
and affiliate to some grand scheme of assistance and endowment. How- 
ever, even as things are, there isa great deal that is gratifying in the 
amount of really solid and learned work produced in England, particu- 
larly in the field of ancient and modern history. 

‘How much greater,” said Matthew Arnold, twenty years ago, “is 
our nation in poetry than in prose! How much better, in general, do the 
productions of its spirit show in the qualities of genius than in the quali- 
ties of intelligence !’’ No sound critic surely could hold this opinion now. 
Not that English poetry has degenerated during the last two decades, but 
the work that requires a patient exercise of the faculties has rather pre- 
ponderated in the scale. There is no better monument of such industry 
than the magnificent series of ‘‘Sacred Books of the East,’’ which the 
Clarendon Press is publishing from time to time under the direction of 
Professor Max Miiller. Here we have a set of books which with one or 
two exceptions has no interest whatever for any but specialists, consisting 
of endless repetitions of formal prayers, small details of ritual, and regu- 
lations for external observances. Yet these books, translated by such 
eminent scholars as Max Miiller, Biihler, Jolly, Rhys Davids, Oldenberg, 
and the late lamented Professor E. H. Palmer, are capable of pre- 
senting to us, and are already being made to do so, a complete picture of 
the conditions of life, and of the working of the moral and intellectual 
forces, in India, China and Persia at the earliest historic period. Already 
some twenty volumes of the series have been brought out, including por- 
tions of the Vedic hymns, the ‘ Upanishada,” the sacred books of the 
Aryas and of China, portions of the “‘ Zend-Avesta,”’ the ‘Institutes of 
Vishnu,’’ and amongst many other works a life of Buddha from the 
Chinese, recently published. From them we get a precise knowledge of 
the observances of the older Brahminism, of the growth of Buddhism, 
with its Northern and Southern schools, and the communication with 
China, together with a clear insight into the religion of the Zoroastrians. 

But the ‘Sacred Books of the East”’ are not the sole evidence of the 
great interest which has sprung up in England in the earliest evidences 
of the Aryan race. Side by side with them we have the publications of 
the Pali Text Society (now edited by Dr. R. Norris), the charming 
‘Oriental’’ series, and other detached issues. It is proposed now, more- 
over, to begin next year a series of ‘Eastern Classics for Western 
Readers,’’ the first collection consisting of manuals of the Veda, the 
drama, the fable literature, proverbs, lyrics and epics of India. Thus it 
will be seen that the study of Oriental literature is in no danger of flag- 
ging at present. It will not be inappropriate here to allude to Professor 
Sayce’s new edition of Herodotus, of which the first part has just been 
issued. The Professor makes a strong attack on the credibility of the 
‘“‘father of history,’’ whom he believes to have been a wholesale pla- 
giarist, thus aiming to overthrow the defence of Canon Rawlinson and 
recurring to the acute criticism of Blakesley. 

If we turn nowto another department of history,—that relating to 
domestic concerns,—we shall find that research is neither less active nor 
less laborious. The magnificent series of documents from the State 
papers, published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, pro- 
ceeds with surprising rapidity ; and the amount of accurate and detailed 
information thus laid open to the historian is valuable in the extreme. 
From the official correspondence of ambassadors, and the letters and 
memoranda of private persons, we are arriving now at a just estimate of 
the character of many who had passed almost to the region of myth, 
laying bare and open their secret springs of action,—a process in which 
it seems likely that many popular idols will be tarnished, if not alto- 
gether destroyed. Mr. Gairdner’s last-published volume of ‘‘ Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII.,” coming 
down to the end of the year 1534, shows us, for instance, stripped of all 
mystery, the grossness, vice, treachery and meanness of many of the 
actors in those changeful years. Here we havea clear account of the 
relations of the King and Queen in the times immediately preceding the 
divorce, of the affair of Anne Boleyn (whose character by no means im- 
proves upon better acquaintance), of the refined cruelty practised towards 
the Princess Mary, of the treatment of More and Fisher, and of a whole 
host of similar matters, most unpleasant but instructive in the perusal. 

We must mark, however, the recent methods of historic inquiry, 
which search out the very beginnings of English history, and endeavor 
to find in the customs of the earliest settlers, their laws and family life, 
all the causes of subsequent events, tracing the effects of migrations and 
of the incoming of strangers on the original stock. Of this nature is Mr. 
G. L. Gomme'’s “ Folk-Lore Relics of Early Village Life,’’ wherein this 
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method is carried even further, these origins being sought in the family 
life of the early Aryans, traced with many parallels to throw light on the 
history of modern nations. Mr. Seebohm’s ‘English Village Com- 
munities’ is another illustration of the new mode, in which he endeavors 
to fill up in a manner the background of Green's “ History of the English 
People,’’ and of the same lamented writer's ‘‘ Making of England.”’ Mr. 
Seebohm has taken the village of Hitchen as a typical place, in whose 
history he analyzes the evidences of village life in early times, and where, 
in discovering from records the story of certain meadows, he is enabled 
to reconstruct for us the practical working of the ‘open-field system.” 
He assumes that in the original village commune the holdings in the 
open fields were subject to rules as to the rotation of crops,—that when 
the crops were gathered the land was of common pasture, and that the 
sheep of the whole township wandered over the fields, while a common 
herdsman drove the cows tothe meadows. From other quarters also we 
have lately gained much knowledge of the tribal aspects of early life in 
England. This way of building up history from local evidences has an- 
other exponent in Mr. E. A. Freeman, who in his ‘‘ English Towns and 
Districts ’’ tells us that it is impossible to understand the history of Eng- 
land, unless one is familiar with such materials; for ‘‘national history 1s 
made up of local history.’’ As might be expected, the utterances of such 
authorities are giving a great impetus to topographical literature in 
England. 

Biography is another department of literature at present very flour- 
ishing in England, We have long felt the need for a dictionary of na- 
tional biography, and now at last there is every promise of such a work 
being completed. The publishers are to be Smith, Elder & Co., and 
from the lists of names announced for insertion, which will be numbered 
by very many thousands, it is evident that no one who has attained 
celebrity in any walk of life in England will be absent from the work. 
It is scarcely necessary to do more than enumerate the biographies 
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which have attracted most attention lately in England,—those of | 


Wilberforce, Nasmyth and Trollope. Sir Henry Durand’s life shows us 
an Indian career which was one of disappointment to a man of high 
powers and remarkable character, who worked very hard, with a merit 
that was scarcely recognized. Another military biography to which we 
look forward is that of ‘‘Chinese’’ Gordon, by Mr. Egmont Hake, which 
will have much new information about China, Basuto Land, and the 
Soudan,—most important now,—from unpublished documents in the 
hands of the family. 

If we turn now to the field of poetry, we shall find that the activity is 
not productive of much that is really good. Mr. Lewis Morris is certainly 
the most popular of English poets at the present day, notwithstanding 
his failure in metre and his want of originality. There is, however, a 
great deal that is good in his poetry, and sixteen editions of the ‘‘ Epic of 
Hades” are testimony enough of success. His new work, ‘‘Songs 
Unsung,” is generally considered to display his failings more than did 
its predecessor. In fact, much of its blank verse reads not much amiss 
as prose; but the book has gained one distinction,—that of a sar- 
castic notice in Zhe Saturday Review. Mr. Austin Dobson's “Old- 
World Idylls’’ have neither depth nor passion, but are redolent of the 
grace of Queen Anne. Blackwood's Magazine has discovered a new 
poet, one who prints privately and anonymously, whom it begs to come 
forth from his hiding and disclose to the world the verdant soil which has 
produced those zxsthetic and ‘‘precious’’ gems called “Suspensions on 
the Dominant,’’ which it claims as the emanatfon of ‘a mind alive at 
every point.” 

I have left myself no space to speak of fiction, which is the most 
voluminous but least encouraging of any branch of English literature. 
Mr. Walter Besant thinks novel-writing to be in some sort, though he 
does not exactly say how, a ‘“‘neglected art,’’ which he proposes to lec- 
ture upon during the winter at the Royal Institution. The most success- 
ful novel of the year has certainly been Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s “ Altiora 
Peto,”’ which has had a general pzean of praise. Anthony Trollope’s post- 
humous novel shows no falling off in style or vigor. JOHN LEYLAND. 


FRENCH LITERARY NOTES. 
PARIS, December, 1883. 

MONGST the new pieces recently produced on the Paris stage, two 

deserve mention in a literary chronicle. One is a drama in five acts, 
in verse, by M. Frangois Coppée, entitled ‘‘Severo Torelli’’ (Lemerre), 
which is being played with great success at the Odéon, and which ad- 
mirers of the delicate poet will read with pleasure in the silence of the 
cabinet. The other is an adaptation of Alphonse Daudet's novel, ‘‘ Les 
Rois en Exil,’’ made by the author in collaboration with M. Paul Delair, 
and produced December Ist at the Vaudeville. Alphonse Daudet's piece 
was hissed on the first night, and is generally condemned by the critics. 
From the theatrical point of view, it is defective for the same reason that 
most adaptations of novels are defective; it is simply a series of /ableanux 
vivants illustrating the principal incidents of the novel. All the delicate 
pages of description, all the analysis, all the psychology of the novel, are 
suppressed to make room for the theatrical action ; and the consequence 
is that unless we have a vivid recollection of the novel this action seems 
either incoherent, without basis, or incomprehensible. Then, again, all 
the personages of the play are repulsive or contemptible, except the 
Queen, the fanatical monk, the half-crazy genius, E/ysée Meraut, and the 
poor little rickety Comte de Zara. Throughout the five acts and seven 








tableaux of the piece, we see a contemptible and debauched king, the 
prey of ballet-dancers, baccarat-players and Jew money-lenders, dallying 
around the skirts of the wily Sef/ora, while his devoted followers are 
shedding their blood in a wild attempt to recover his throne. We seea 
heroic, fanatically queenly queen, sacrificing everything in order to keep 
safe the heritage of her son. And in the last act the poor little boy, the 
last of his race, is shown to us on the point of death. Evidently such a 
piece is not amusing, nor yet does it provoke pity or terror; when the 
curtain falls on the last act, you feel a sensation of relief to think that it is 
over. Such being the case, it is natural enough that ‘‘ Les Rois en Exil”’ 
should have but moderate success. But this is not all. The piece reeks 
with politics, and many of those who hissed on the first night protested 
against the piece as a scandalous calumny of royalty, and as a brutal 
demonstration that monarchy is done for. If it had not been for the po- 
litical bearing of the piece, ‘“‘ Les Rois en Exil’’ might have had the re- 
spectable success of Daudet’s other dramatizations, ‘‘ Froment Jeune”’ 
and ‘‘ Le Nabab.” As it is, the piece will doubtless have the success of 
curiosity and scandal that Sardou obtained in 1871 with a work of smaller 
philosophical import,—nay, a work rather of systematical blackening,— 
played at this same Vaudeville theatre. I mean “ Rabagas.”’ The re- 
actionaries who now protest against ‘‘ Les Rois en Exil’’ found in 1871 
no applause too enthusiastic for Sardou’s coarse and cynical attacks upon 
the Republicans, and especially upon Radagas (Gambetta), who had done 
his best to fight for his country the previous year. 

A committee of literary men and journalists has been formed with a 
view to erecting a statue in Paris to the memory of the author of ‘‘La 
Comédie Humaine.”’ This is the second attempt that will have been 
made to do honor to Honoré de Balzac. The first attempt was made by 
Alexander Dumas in 1853, when he founded his journal, Le A/ousguetaire. 
Dumas proposed to erect a tomb for Balzac and a tomb for Soulié. Mme. 
de Balzac protested against his interference with the memory of her 
husband ; a law-suit took place; Dumas substituted the idea of a monu- 
ment for that of a tomb, and gained his case. Then he organized a 
concert, and spent so much money on the preparations that the result 
was a Clear deficit of two hundred dollars ; and this was the last heard of 
the project. If merit were a sufficient claim to bronze or marble, Balzac 
certainly ought not to have been kept waiting thirty years before he ob- 
tained his statue. 

There seems, after all, to be great doubt whether we shall ever see 
the ‘“Memoires”’ of Henri Heine, of which there has been so much talk 
of late in the French and German press, and of which I announced the 
pretended discovery in a previous letter. From all the contradictory 
statements that have been made, we can perhaps conclude thus much: 
All Heine’s papers are in the possession of his nephew, Herr L. von 
Embden, of Hamburg, to whom they were sent some time after Heine’s 
death ; between the death of the poet and the transmission of his papers 
to Hamburg, certain fragments may have passed into strange hands; 
all the papers possessed by M. Julio, who is credited with the possession 
of the memoirs, can only be letters found amongst the papers of Heine’s 
widow at the time of her death last spring. Heine's niece, the Princess 
della Rocca, has written three little volumes about the poet: ‘‘Souvenirs 
de Henri Heine,” published in French and Italian; ‘‘Sommaruga,” 
which has only appeared in Italian at Rome; and ‘Enrico Heine: 
Ricordi, Note e Rettifiche,’’ published, I believe, at Vienna. In these 
volumes the niece of Heine formally denies the existence of memoirs of 
any kind, and relates how shortly before his death Heine said to her: 
“You know me better than anyone; write my biography; I will help 
you.” She replied: ‘‘The biography of Henri Heine! I could not 
undertake such a task, unless you dictated from beginning to end.” 
“You are right,” replied Heine; ‘‘but I shall never write anything about 
my life. Autobiographies are like old women who put on false hair, 
false teeth and rouge.’’ In the present confused state of the question, 
the only proof of the existence of the memoirs will be their publication. 
Meanwhile, the catalogue of Heine literature has been augmented by 
an interesting little volume by Camille Selden, ‘‘ Les Derniers Jours de 
Henri Heine’’ (Calmann Lévy), souvenirs of conversations and hours 
passed at Heine’s bedside, by one whose turn of mind was singularly in 
sympathy with that of the poet, and whom the poet compared to a light- 
winged fly that came and buzzed agreeably and disinterestediy near the 
sick man’s bed. When Heine was too weary and too overpowered with 
headache to respond to the friendly buzzing, he would write a line: ‘‘Ve 
viens pas aujourd'hui, chére mouche. Je ne veux pas t'infliger un 
supplice.” 

The number of new books coming out daily is so great that it is use- 
less to attempt to devote even a short notice toeach. Let us take the most 
important only. First of all, the novels. The modern French novelists 
continue, on the pretext of art for art’s sake, to disclaim the mission of 
moralists or instructors. They observe and describe human passions, 
both good and bad,—and more particularly bad ; and their almost inva- 
riable theme is adultery. This is the subject of ‘‘ La Crucifiée,’’ by M. 
Dubut de Laforest (Calmann Lévy), and of ‘‘ L’Accident de M. Hébert,” 
by M. Léon Hennique (Charpentier). Both these writers have remarkable 
talent. M. Hennique isa disciple of Zola and a man of very high lit- 
erary calibre. But how painful the naturalistic novel is! How un- 
pleasing and how repulsive the subjects on which so much and such re- 
remarkable literary talent is being nowadays expended! Zola’s new 
novel, ‘‘ La Joie de Vivre,”’ which is now appearing in the G7/ Blas news- 
paper, begins with the same brutal note. Alphonse Daudet, who has 
hitherto been purity and chastity itself, compared with his contempo- 
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raries and rivals, is writing a novel of which the subject and plot are the 
brutal relation known in Parisian slang as ‘‘ co//age,''—a prolonged /iaz- 
son between aman and a vulgar mistress. Truly, even the French them- 
selves are beginning to have enough of the ‘naturalists,"’ with their 
orgies of coarse words. And to think that La Fontaine told us all that 
he had to tell without a single objectionable syllable! Alphonse Dau- 
det’s novel will appear simultaneously in French and German about next 
March; the German publisher will be Minden, of Dresden. Daudet has 
stipulated that the German translation shall be made by the lady who 
served him as the model of Mme. Ebsen in “ L’Evangeliste.”” This lady 
was until recently a German governess in Paris, and gave lessons to 
Daudet's son; but having become deaf she is unable to give lessons any 
longer and is threatened with poverty. 

Quantin has issued a new and elegant edition of the ‘“‘ Neveu de 
Rameau,” with many curious plates, and a preface and notes by M. 
Isambert. It is a curious phenomenon that Diderot during his life was 
famous for books that we no longer read, and in our time he has become 
famous precisely by his writings that were not read by his contempora- 
ries. The men of the eighteenth century admired the “‘ Encyclopzdia”’ 
and the “‘ Bijoux Indiscrets.’’ The latter we find dull; of the former, the 
spirit alone remains. On the other hand, Diderot’s “ Salons,” originally 
sent abroad in Grimm's correspondence, returned tardily to France and 
opened the way for modern art criticism, just as his ‘‘ Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien,”’ the sketch of which also appeared in Grimm, prepared the 
way for modern dramatic criticism. Finally, we consider Diderot’s 
masterpiece to be precisely that prose satire of eighteenth-century Bohe- 
mianism which Diderot’s first publisher did not consider to be worth 
printing. Indeed, the ‘“‘ Neveu de Rameau"’ came back to France by 
way of Germany. Schiller and Goethe discovered it, had it translated, 
and so called the attention of the French to it. M. Isambert's edition 
deserves to become standard and definitive ; text, preface and notes are 
treated with the greatest care and exactness,-so as to meet all the exigen- 
cies of modern criticism ; and last but not least the volume is a charming 
piece of typography. 

The collection of memoirs that. already occupies such an immense 
place in French literature, continues to increase. The latest addition is 
“Mémoires du Baron de Vitrolles’’ (Charpentier), the militant royalist 
who played such a considerable and mysterious 7é/e in the restoration of 
1814. All the historians have mentioned his secret and extraordinary 
intervention, but none have been able to reveal the dramatic details. 
The memoirs of M. de Vitrolles have the interest of a romance; for their 
author was either witness or actor in the most decisive scenes, and he 
relates everything with a sincerity that he carries so far even as to avow 
the weaknesses of the princes whom he loved so much. In conclusion, 
he writes: ‘In order the better to deserve complete confidence, I have 
done that which cost me most. I have not concealed anything of the 
weaknesses, the errors and the faults of those to whom I could sacrifice 
everything except truth ; for it must be confessed that the good that the 
restoration. accomplished consisted rather in its principles than in the 
ability of those who directed it.”’ THEODORE CHILD. 


——_———__] 


SCIENCE. 
“ THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘ JEANNETTE,'"* 


ERE the annals of Arctic discovery, or, for that matter, of discovery 
in general, searched from beginning to end, it would probably be 
difficult to find a tale more realistic, more impressive, and at the same 
time more conducive toward awakening the unmitigated sympathy of 
man for his brethren, than this unvarnished narrative of one of the most 
disastrous expeditions ever fitted out for the purposes of scientific ex- 
ploration, Nearly two years in the pack, ak one hundred and forty 
days’ scramble over ice and water in a struggle, under almost inconceiv- 
able hardships, with such chances for life as may have been left between 
a wreck in the seventy-seventh parallel of north latitude and the shores 
of Siberia, and we have practically the sum total of what the expedition 
did and accomplished. Add to this the loss of the commander and 
twenty-one of his associates, and we are furnished with the essence of a 
voyage of discovery which was to have thrown lustre on the country 
which gave it birth, and to have planted the stars and stripes upon a 
seemingly unapproachable Pole. No discovery of any new land of con- 
sequence, no scientific results, whether in the domain of terrestrial physics, 
zoology, palzontology, geology or botany, in any way commensurate 
with the extent of the enterprise or the loss entailed, nor the conscious- 
ness of having penetrated farther north than it had thus far been the 
leasure of man to tread, can be appealed to as relieving the dreary 
orizon which envelopes this most stupendous of Arctic failures. The 
tale is one of long drawn-out disaster. 

The “ Jeannette "’ (the ‘“‘ Pandora ”’ of Sir Allen Young’s famous Arctic 
pleasure voyages, ) steamed out of San Francisco Harbor on July 8th, 1879, 
and already as early as the 6th of September of the same year, and when 
scarcely beyond the seventy-first parallel of latitude, was caught in the 
pack, in which, solidly frozen, she uncontrollably drifted in a general 
northwest direction until she was finally crushed in the ice on June 12th, 
1881, in latitude 77° 15’ N., longitude 155° 50’ E. Left to their cutters 
and ice-sleds, with sixty days’ provisions for themselves and twenty-three 








*“The Voyage of the ‘ Jeannette’: The Ship and gy of George W. DeLong, 
Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. N., and Commander of the Polar Expedition of 1879-1881.” 
Edited by His Wife, Emma DeLong. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. 





dogs, the party now headed southwesterly for the Siberian coast, nearly 
four hundred miles distant in the nearest line; but owing to a stron 
northwesterly drift of the ice latitude 77° 46’ (the highest point attained) 
was reached by the expedition before a turning-point was effected lead- 
ing in the direction of salvation. Up to this period, nearly two years 
from the time of leaving San Francisco, the party appears to have suffered 
no unusual hardships, the greatest discomfort experienced arising from 
the dampness (combined with the cold,) of the ship’s quarters. The 
lowest temperature recorded was —56° F.; the highest, summer of 1880, 
+46° F. Generally speaking, the members of the party had been kept 
in excellent health, and, under the trying circumstances coincident to the 
failure of accomplishing anything, no less excellent spirits. Scurvy 
was entirely absent, and its complete absence to the very last day bears 
ample testimony to the soundness of the dietary arrangements, and to 
the efficiency of the officers under whose orders these arrangements were 
carried out. In respect to this one feature alone, that of maintaining 
health and spirits, can the expedition be said to have attained any 
success whatever. One detachment of the party (under command of 
DeLong), only to perish from cold, starvation and exhaustion a few weeks 
later, landed in the Lena delta on September 17th; asecond detach- 
ment under command of Engineer Melville, which separated from the 
first during a gale a few days before the shore was reached, succeeded in 
effecting a landing on the 16th, and, fortunately for the members com- 
posing it, almost immediately fell under the protecting care of the native 
inhabitants. The fate of the third detachment, under Lieutenant Chipp, 
still remains sealed. 

The fuller details connected with the march over the frozen sea and 
the forty-three days’ struggle with the ‘last hope” in the frozen mazes 
of the Lena delta, are still fresh in the minds of most readars and require 
no repetition here; their record forms a fit prelude to the tale which, 
rough down to the moment of DeLong’s own death, ends that com- 
mander’s narrative,—a graphic and pathetic tale, incomparable in the 
literature of voyages and travel. 

The narrative ought to be and doubtless will be extensively read. It 
is, to quote the editor, the ‘‘ record of an expedition which set out in high 
hope, and returned broken and covered with disaster. It is, 
above all, the record of a leader of men who entered the service in which 
he fell with an honorable purpose and a lofty aim, who endured the dis- 
appointments of a noble nature with a patience which was the conquest 
of bitterness, who bore the lives of his comrades as a trust reposed in 
him, and who died at his post with an unfaltering faith in God, whom he 
served and loved.” We may add to this that it is the record of an officer 
to whom no hardships appear to have been too great, whose mental 
poise appears to have known no disturbance, and who inherited to an 
extraordinary degree those rarer qualities which made him loved and 
respected under the most trying circumstances by his associates. 


NOTES. 


R. WILLIAM B. TAYLOR, in a recent communication made before 
the Philosophical Society of Washington on the subject of Saturn’s 
rings, revives the hypothesis first enunciated by Otto Struve in 1851, that 
the rings are widening and gradually falling towards the planet, with 
which, it is contended, they will be eventually absorbed. Their present 
condition, viewed in the light of the meteoric theory of their consti- 
tution, is regarded as merely an evanescent phase of a progressive evo- 
lution. 


The latest census of Japan (January, 1883,) gives for the population 
of that country 36,700,118 souls, or approximately that which we find in 
Great Britain. The sexes are nearly equally represented, the males be- 
ing in excess by about one per cent. The most populous town is Tokio 
(Yeddo), the capital, with somewhat more than one million inhabitants ; 
Kioto, the imperial city, contains a population of seven hundred thousand 
souls. 


We are informed by Nature that according to the October official 
report of the Imperial German Post-Office there were within the imperial 
postal territory (which does not include Bavaria or Wiirtemberg,) thirty- 
six cities and towns in which the telephone was in full operation: Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Altona, Barmen, Berlin, Beuthen, Brunswick, Bremen, Bre- 
merhaven, Breslau, Burstcheid, Charlottenburg, Chemnitz, Cologne, Cre- 
feld, Deutz, Dresden, Diisseldorf, Elberfeld, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Geb- 
weiler, Geestemiinde, Hamburg, Hanover, Harbourg, Kiel, Kénigsberg, 
Leipzig, Magdeburg, Mayence, Mannheim, Miilhausen, Potsdam, Stettin, 
Strasburg, Sulzmatt, and Wandsbeck. Before the close of the year, it is 
expected that the telephone will be also in operation in Halle, Carlsruhe, 
Gladbach and Rheydt. 


The Arlberg tunnel, a line of communication between Switzerland 
and Austria, upon which work was first begun on November 13th, 1880, 
has been successfully completed. The total length is 10,270 metres, or 
somewhat more than six miles, which gives it the third rank among the 
tunnels of the world. 


At the annual election of the Royal Society of England, held on the 
30th of last month, Professor Huxley was elected president. The open- 
ing address dealt with the progress of science during the past year, 
special stress being laid upon the recent researches of Gardner in botani- 
cal physiology, which were stated to prove almost to demonstration the 
identical structure in and inter-relation of plants and animals, 
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Sir Charles William Siemens, the distinguished electrician and man- 
ufacturer, died in London on the 2oth of last month, in the sixtieth year 
of his age. Although a true German, Mr. Siemens passed the greater 
part of his life in London, where in 1858, in connection with his brother 
Werner, he established the house of Siemens Brothers, since become 
famous through the manufacture of steel and telegraph cables. Dr. 
Siemens devoted considerable attention to the subject of the regenerative 
gas-furnace, and latterly introduced a coal furnace for household pur- 
poses claimed to be without the smoking properties of other furnaces. 
The application of electricity as a motor power in railways also attracted 
his attention during the last few years, and under his guidance the first 
successful electric railway was operated between Berlin and Charlotten- 
burg. An electric railway of the same pattern is now in course of con- 
struction along the dou/evards of Paris. Dr. Siemens contributed numer- 
ous important scientific papers to the transactions of the various learned 
associations of which he was member, and notably on the subject of solar 
physics (the conservation of solar energy). He has occupied the presi- 
dential chair of the British Society of Arts, and of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


A new caoutchouc-producing plant, the Prameria glandulifera, has 
been discovered indigenous to the forests of Cochin China, in which 
country its juice is frequently employed by the natives as a purgative. It 
is known as the ‘uchung by the Chinese, who largely employ prepara- 
tions of the bark in various therapeutical treatments. The plant, a mem- 
ber of the dogbane family (Afocynacee), can be propagated without 
difficulty by means of sprouts, and grown on reserves without danger of 
want of success. M. Pierre, director of the Botanical Gardens of Sai- 
gon, attaches considerable importance to the economic value of the 
discovery. 


M. H. de Parville furnishes to the Revue Scientifique an extract from 
the dialogues of Galileo from which it would appear that about the year 
1625 arumor had become current in various countries of Europe as to 
the possibility of rapid distant intercommunication by means of some 
magnetic process,—a foreshadowing of the modern telegraph. This pos- 
sibility is thus indicated by Sagrado: ‘‘You acquaint me with a person 
who wishes to part with a secret which would enable persons, by means 
of certain sympathies existing between magnetic bars, to communicate 
with each other, although removed by distances of two and three thou- 
sand miles.” 


The awards of the Royal Society for the past year have been as follows : 
The Copley medal to Sir Willjam Thomson, for his researches in the 
domain of physics (electricity and thermo-dynamics) ; a roval medal to 
Dr. Hirst, for certain developments in pure mathematics ; a royal medal 
to Professor Burdon-Sanderson, the butt and arch enemy of the anti- 
vivisectionists, for his numerous physiological and pathological discov- 
eries ; and the Davy medal to M. Berthelot and Professor Julius Thomsen, 
for their researches in thermo-chemistry. 


Mr. Francis Darwin, a son of the late Charles Darwin, and well 
known for his investigations in plant movement, and in other fields 
made familiar by the labors of his father, has been appointed teacher of 
biology in the University of Cambridge, England. Mr. George Darwin, 
an elder brother, holds the chair of mathematical physics at the same 
institution. Mr. Francis Darwin was recently elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, of which, we believe, he constitutes one of the youngest 
members. A. H. 


REVIEWS. 
CAMP LIFE AND INDIAN STUDIES IN MAINE* 

** A LL MEN are alike at the dinner table,’’ said a woman of the world; 

and she might have added that all who go to forest or river, to 
fish or hunt, appear to be ‘much of a muchness,” and write books which 
are ‘‘singularly similar.”’ The genius or the merest sporting-man tell us 
what they killed or failed to kill, and what they ate and drank, with a 
monotony which is as amazing as that it all finds readers. We may 
account for this firstly by the fact that before nature all men are equal, 
and secondly that all readers like to feel themselves in the place of any- 
one who is having a holiday out of doors. Mr. Hubbard appears to 
have done his best to write a book of this kind which shall not be com- 
monplace, and has fairly succeeded in placing himself very much above 
the ‘“‘ Nimrods”’ and “ Ramrods”’ of the sporting press. He writes and 
describes well, and makes as much out of a little as will suffice to give a 
few hours’ entertainment to any reasonable reader. In his preface he 
tells us truly that it is his desire to give to the public “a true and circum- 
stantial delineation of the camper’s life in the Maine forests ;”’ and this 
he has done. With less truth he promises ‘several legendary traditions 
gathered from Indian sources ;”’ but this “‘ chief attraction ’’ of the museum 
is absent. 

But what will render the work interesting to every scholar is a list of 
Indian place-names in the appendix. As the author was not an Indian 
scholar when he collected them, and as these names were gathered from 
or have passed through several widely-differing Algonquin dialects, all 
the care and industry bestowed have not rendered his etymology 
perfect ; but what he has given or said is still very valuable. There is 


* “Woods and Lakes of Maine: A Trip from Moosehead Lake to New Brunswick, ina 
Birch-Bark Canoe.’’ By Lucius L. Hubbard. Boston; James R. Osgood & Co., 1884. 
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one great difficulty in the way which he does not mention. Not being 
written, the Indian tongues have changed far more than English, even 
within a century. We have been informed by Indians in Maine that 
when the old men talk together the younger only understand half of what 
they say, and have also heard that the last Indian who knew the real 
meaning of all the place-names of Maine died fifty years ago. The 
earlier language had interminably long names; the generation which 
comes shortens them. Old Passamaquoddy Indians still use “‘ chew- 
dech-a-lo’h,” for “yes ;’ their sons say ‘‘ a-ha.’ It may be imagined 
what changes result in an agglutinative language. And, as Mr. Hubbard 
observes, it may well surprise us that the variation has not been far 
greater, and that we can in so many instances at least conjecture the 
original meaning. Still, many of these names are to Indians of our day 
as Saxon or old Celtic to an Englishman. 

The author's intelligence is manifest almost in the first word, “ Ado/- 
jackarmegus,” of which he shrewdly remarks that from the almost uni- 
form absence of the letter ‘“‘7”’ in all other place-names collected by him 
it is possible that it should in this word be replaced by an aspirate. 
Having made special inquiry among the Indians as to this very word, we 
are happy to agree with Mr. Hubbard. ‘They gave it to us as ‘‘ £-dal- 
dje h-ka' h-mee-gus,” meaning “‘ open land,” ora clearing. A very intel- 
ligent Passamaquoddy thought it was anciently ‘ £-da/-as-ka’'h-mee- 
gas,'’—‘‘ thick woods, with clearings here and there.” We conjecture 
that for ‘‘ Woese-a-leuk,” a branch of the Aroostook, the author had 
written “‘ J/oose-a-lenk,’’ which means “ moose place," and is also applied 
to Eastport,—as is ‘‘ Moose-im-ink,"’ or ‘“‘ moose island.” We imagine 
that ‘ Nu/hedus,” a branch of the Penobscot, is more probably to be 
derived from “‘ nu/-é-de-has’’—‘‘ lam glad,’’—than from “ za/-/a-hoot-da.” 
But “ 2a/-/a-hud-us’’—‘‘a double fall,”"—has as good a claim to be the 
original. ‘‘ Penobscot’’ may be, as Trumbull thinks, “the fall of a river,” 
or “a sloping rock ;” but we have always believed with the Indians 
whom we met that it is from ‘‘ Aen-awdb-sgu' tt,’ —“‘ fire on a rock,”’ or a 
beacon. We would suggest that a study of the Chippeway language, 
which seems to preserve more old words unchanged than the Maine 
dialects, would cast much light on the subject of names. 

The book is most excellent as regards typography and binding, 
and is beautifully illustrated by Will I. Taylor. It may be recommended 
as a Christmas gift. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. By Edgar Fawcett, author of ‘“ A Gentleman 
of Leisure,”’ etc. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The supposed unique quality of New York fashionable life has of late 
tempted many writers to attempt its explication, so that the world at 
large will soon be able to define it with precision, if all these lines upon 
lines and precepts upon precepts really furnish trustworthy data. The 
most notable essay upon the subject offered since Bishop's ‘‘ House of a 
Merchant Prince” will be found in ‘‘An Ambitious Woman.” This 
novel deals with the career of C/aive Twining, who from an early age 
has set before herself the ambition of mounting from a very humble 
station to a high position in society, and finally accomplishes her aim by 
unscrupulous efforts and the aid of her exceptional beauty and charm,— 
a charm which is strong enough to beguile the reader of her history into 
a sort of sympathy with her, in spite of the cross selfishness with which 
she avows and follows the sordid and intrinsically vulgar aims which she 
formulates as follows: ‘‘I am a girl with strong ambitions. I want to 
rise, thrive, succeed. You speak of my gaining all this by marriage. 
How shall I meet the man who is to lend me such important help? ; 
Power and place are what I want, and never to have them will be never 
to have contentment.’ Following the path of such desires, she soon 
succeeds in marrying a man a world too good for her, who though not 
wealthy is likely to become so, stimulates him to hazard and win in the 
stock market, and rises on the wave of his rapidly-increasing opulence to 
the station and consideration she desires. The fashionable world to 
which C/azre rises is described with much care as something quite different 
and quite above a mere plutocracy, though the points of difference are 
not clearly defined, notwithstanding various attempts are made to do so. 
‘They don’t shock you; they are not crude; they are usually polished ; 
they have not forgotten that a verb agrees with its nominative; they 
don’t overdress themselves; they very rarely shout, instead of talking; 
and, for a final negative, they never tell the truth when its utterance 
might wound or annoy.” Qualities such as these might, one would think, 
be easily found without penetrating the inner circle of New York aristoc- 
racy. Asa further effort at formulation, we are told that among these 
favored ones intellect and learning are not ‘“ good form [possibly as a 
point of difference from Boston]; a consistent aristocracy never discovers 
new ideas; it accepts old ones. Agitators are the enemies of repose, and 
repose is the soul of refinement.” 

The success of C/azre in gaining a position in this carefully-defended 
oligarchy, her trials, and hazards, and losses, and the manner in which 
she finally snatches victory from defeat, must not be forestalled for the 
reader. The aim of the author of ‘‘An Ambitious Woman”’ is professedly 
to show the vanity and worthlessness of her ambition, its barren futility, 
and the shallowness of its selfish joys; but in his desire to excuse his 
heroine and render her worthy of the reader’s sympathies Mr. Fawcett 
makes his point too well. The pomps and vanities which are Clazre’s 
allurements are depicted in too attractive colors. The ginger is too hot 
in the mouth, and the cakes and ale too savory, to be given up withaut 
reluctance. The sad shadow of satiety that infallibly follows the sun- 
glare of such worldly joys and successes is not allowed to be seen at all. 
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Claire \oses her fortune, to be sure, and concludes to comfort herself 
with family affections; but the reader may imagine that with a return of 
their former wealth would come former ambitions. Altogether, there 
may be reasonable doubts of Mr. Fawcett's success in inculcating his 
moral, but there can be none about the entertaining qualities of his book. 
It is not only readable, but charming. 


Translated 
Phila- 


POEMS FROM THE SPANISH OF FRA Luis PONCE DE LEON. 
by Henry Phillips, Jr. Printed solely for private distribution. 
delphia, 1883. 

It is a long way from Mr. Story and Mr. Aldrich, whose poetry we 
recently considered, to Fra Luis Ponce de Leon and his cloister. Born in 
1528, Leon early embraced the religious life with much fervor. He was 
imprisoned in a dungeon for five years by the Inquisition, having given 
offence to that susceptible body by a translation of the ‘Song of Solo- 
mon.” He was at length released and restored to his religious dignities, 
which he held undisturbed until his death. The elevation and spirituality 
of his mind are evident in his poetry, which only concerns itself with the 
most lofty and superhuman themes and aspirations. Mr. Phillips's trans- 
lation of some half-dozen poems, unfortunately only for private circula- 
tion, has much dignity of language; and he has given to the poems in 
their English dress a Miltonic severity and nobleness of expression. The 
beautiful verses on the Ascension are an addition to the small stock of 
hymns of real poetic merit which we possess : 


«And Thou hast left, oh! Pastor Saint, 
Thy flock to wander in this vale obscure, 
In solitude and plaint ; 

Whilst Thou, most high and pure, 
Didst cleave the air, immortal and secure. 


«Ah! envious clouds that hence convey 
Our earthly joy of but a moment’s span! 
Whence speed they with such prey ? 
How rich they sail away ; 

And what a poor, blind, erring thing is man!” 


The religion of the Middle Ages was not one of compromises. It re- 
quired the absolute surrender of the intellect and will; and this it received 
completely from many noble souls for the sake of the spiritual treasures 
it possessed. It isolated itself as much as possible from the world and 
the common life of man, which it refused to sanctify, and taught men to 
regard the soul and its destiny as the only subjects worthy of their at- 
tention : 

« Arouse, I say! ye mortals, ope your eyes! 
Behold with steadfast gaze your fearful loss! 
Can the immortal soul, create 
For deeds of honor’s high estate, 
On shadows banquet and deceptions prize ? 


“ Awake! and raise on high your fixed regard, 
To where eternal fires the welkin guard! 
Tear down the bars that dim your view; 
Despise earth’s joys of flattering hue; 
In hope and fear strive for just heaven’s reward.” 


GuENN: A WAVE ON THE BRETON COAST. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
The new novel by the author of ‘‘One Summer” and “ Aunt Serena’ 


By Blanche Willis Howard. 


will be found quite different from its predecessors and much more im- | 


portant in scope and treatment. The foreign surroundings indicated by 
its title are used less as a background for American figures and ideas than 
as a means of developing the quaint and picturesque characters indige- 
nous to the Breton soil. The scene is laid in a seaside fishing-village, 
amid environs of such wild beauty that artists of all nationalities are 
tempted to visit it, thus bringing to its seclusion the only glimpses of the 
sophisticated outside world which “ Plouvenec”’ ever sees. For various 
motives of pleasure and interest, these alien visitors are welcomed by the 
“Plouvenec”’ people; but there are some of the inhabitants who sturdily 
hold aloof, resenting the intrusion of such strange elements into their 
little world ; and this party is headed by Gwenn, the prettiest, and strong- 
est, and cleverest, girl of the village,—a tricksy, will-o’-the-wisp creature, 
half-woman, half-child, variable and untamable as the waves of her own 
coast. She scorns all the artists in true savage fashion because they are 
strangers, but most of all she hates Everett Hamor, the pleasant-smiling 
American, who has found favor wiih nearly everyone in ‘ Plouvenec,’’"— 
hates him and fears him in that contradicting feminine fashion which is 
said to be but little removed from a widely different sentiment. AHamor 
on his part, worshipping art and art only, sees in Guenn the perfect 
model which he is forever seeking, and strains his utmost powers to win 
and conquer the shy, proud child, so as to induce her to pose for him, as 
good little Jeanne and stolid Victoria are already doing for his comrades. 
The subjugation of Guenn is the story of the book, and a pathetic and 


to his own conscience. The wild bird is tamed, indeed, never to soar 
and sing as before; and just where the blame should lie it is not easy 
to see. 

Around this central figure of Guenn, which is elaborated with de- 
lightful force and realism, are —. others scarcely less characteris- 
tic,--washerwomen gossipping at their work; stalwart fishermen sailing 
their boats, or lounging on the beach, or drinking in the café; laughing 
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girls, clattering about in their sado¢s,; scampish A/ain and ruffianly 
Rodellec; Thymer, the earnest young peasant-priest, and Nannic, the 
weird little hunchback,—all as distinctively Breton in their character 
as is the vividly-described landscape in which they move. The charm of 
the book is much enhanced by its abundant and admirable illus- 
trations, slight vignettes for the most part, but very telling in their slight- 
ness. The frontispiece shows little Guenn at full length, characteristic 
from the top of her co#ffe to the tips of her wooden shoes. It is felt as a 
loss that the name of the illustrator is not given. 


SERMONS. By David Swing. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

David Swing’s ‘‘Sermons” form a volume of bright, limpid reading. 
Their interest, however, lies rather in the biographical element they un- 
consciously display than in their contribution to either theological lore 
or spirituality. One cannot but feel on reading them that they were put 
into a book to gratify the author's personal and local following. 

Yet there is in nearly every sermon some revelation of the effect on 
Mr. Swing's mind of his peculiar experience as an unattached or isolated 
preacher. Somehow, he does not let his hearer forget his antipathy to 
Calvin and Edwards, nor his critical attitude towards ecclesiastical politics 
and dogmatics. Spirituality is an escape from creeds (page 291); Cousin 
is a great philosopher, because he was a mystic without an historic creed 
(page 22); the future “symmetrical life’ will arise by throwing “Calvin, 
and Luther, and Tertullian, and Augustine, and a thousand other 
worthies, into a new crucible,”’ to extract their gold and reject their dross 

page 93); the youth of Jesus was passed in Nazareth, where paganism 
ltered into common life and the exclusivism of the Jews was impotent 
(page 139). Everywhere Mr. Swing proscribes the fetters of sect, from 
which the Presbyterians released him a few years since. He does this, 
not harshly, but amiably, still incessantly. It is a curious note of his 
drift that he represents Christ, concerning whom there is no authentic 
evidence that he derived anything from Greece, as educing his law of 
neighborly duty from Plato, whereas he heard the Book of Deuteronomy 
read in the synagogue again and again. 

This volume does not rise out of the plane of popular sentiment, and 
criticisms of Talmage, Beecher, Archbishop Purcell, Ingersoll, and, of 
course, Darwin and Herbert Spencer. But withal the spirit of these dis- 
courses is so generous and clever that the reader can scarcely miss feel- 
ing how much better work Mr. Swing could do, if his position did not 
constantly remind him of the evils of sectarianism, but left him to apply 
his powers to the analysis and culture of deeper elements of spiritual 
experience. D. O. K. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE fourth volume of the ‘International Revision Commentary,” 

edited by Dr. Philip Schaff, contains the Gospel according to John. 
The introduction and notes are the joint work of Dr. Milligan of Aberdeen 
and Dr. Moulton of Cambridge. The fourth Gospel may be regarded as in 
some sense the most important of the books of the Christian canon. 
Upon our view as to its authorship and its accuracy in reporting the 
words of Christ, must depend in some measure our view of the nature of 
Christianity itself. Its authenticity has been called in question by Bret- 
schneider and many of the old rationalists, by F. C. Baur and the 
Tiibingen school, by Strauss and the negative critics generally. It has 
been defended, not only by the orthodox critics generally, but by Schleier- 
macher, Karl Hase, Beyschlag, Ewald, Ezra Abbott, and many others. 
Dr. Abbott's essay on the external evidences is the ablest statement of the 
case on that side. Into these questions Drs. Milligan and Moulton do 
not enter farther than is necessary for the popular understanding, and, of 
course, they maintain a thoroughly conservative attitude. Their notes 
on the text seem to be a sensible summary of what commentators of the 
orthodox school have to say on the text. They admit no mistakes in 
their author. ‘‘Bethany beyond Jordan,’’ for instance, they take as the 
correct reading, and assume that there was a place of that name there, 
and that it was no slip of the pen for Bethabara. The chronology of the 
last Passover in connection with the establishment of the Christian sac- 
rament, is assumed to be correctly treated, both by John and by the 
earlier Evangelists, although they seem to say that Christ and His apos- 
tles kept the Passover on the usual day, and John that they anticipated 
this. But the account of the woman taken in adultery is remanded to 
the end of the book as an appendix, and its claim to rank as part of the 
Gospel is denied; while the verse which speaks of an angel troubling the 
waters of the pool of Siloam is struck out as an unauthenticated gloss. 


There are books which may be helpful to the right sort of readers, but 
mischievous to those who use them wrongly. One of these is Mr. Charles 
Gardiner Wheeler's ‘Course of Empire: Outlines of the Chief Political 
Changes in the History of the World, Arranged by Centuries, with 
Variorum Illustrations " (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.). The plan 
of the book certainly is original. It is in the first place an outline history 


i101 | of the world, illustrated with very simple historical maps of Europe. But 
piteous story it is, blameless as HZamor’'s conduct is to all men’s eyes and | 


to each section the author has appended an anthology of quotations, gen- 
erally in prose, which sum up the historical characteristics of that period. 
Thus the sixteenth century begins with a map of Europe in 1500. Then 
follows a page of summary, much of it rather meagre. The next page 
has a chronology of the century, with a list of the sovereigns of Germany, 
France, England and Spain, and of the great men of the century, ar- 
ranged in no kind of order. After three quotations as to the general 
character of the century, the leading subjects are taken up. “ Maritime 
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Adventure "’ gets twenty lines; the Reformation, thirteen lines (the state- 
ments in which are not quite correct), and seventeen quotations filling 


. nearly five p.ges; “Spanish Power” gets thirty-four lines and sixteen 


uotations; ‘‘The Age of Elizabeth” gets sixteen lines and twelve quota- 
tions; and so on through seven other subjects, most of which are treated 
more briefly. The book might be described as an anthology of opinions 
on historical subjects drawn from eminent authors, and connected by 
brief memoranda to recall to the reader the facts under discussion. If 
used as such, it may be profitable and suggestive. But it is not a text- 
book from which we should recommend anybody to learn history. 


This (‘‘ Animal Life; Being the Natural History of Animals.”’ By 
Percival Wright, M. A., M. P. London: Cassell, Petter & Galpin,) is a 
well-illustrated popular natural history, compressed into one volume. It 
is clearly printed and clearly expressed. The classification might be im- 
proved, as in many points it does not present the results of recent studies; 
yet in a work thescope of which is so large, while the space is so con- 
tracted, perfection must not be expected. The mammals are fairly and 
fully treated,—too fully, indeed, to leave room for the rest of the animal 
kingdom,—and their classification reflects tolerably well the views of ad- 
vanced naturalists. In the birds the Cuvierian orders are adopted, 
except that the parrots and the /Yoazin are separated, and in the reptiles 
the singular aéteria of New Zealand is placed in a distinct order. The 
arrangement of the fishes is that of Dr. Giinther, and is not, therefore, in 
accordance with the more natural classification elaborated by American 
ichthyologists. Only forty-five pages are devoted to this large class, and 
the entire range of the /nvertebrata is crowded into one hundred and forty- 
two pages, leaving far too little space to treat properly the numerous 
classes. Thus, the yriafoda are disposed of in one page, the Brachio- 
poda and Tunicata (which are placed with the J/o//usca,) in two, and the 
whole sub-kingdom of Vermes (including the /o/yzoa,) in nine. In spite 
of all sins of omission or commission, some of which, as the author truly 
says, are unavoidable in so condensed a work, ‘“‘ Animal Life ’’ may be 
recommended as a storehouse of facts and one of the best books of its 
kind. 


The poem which furnishes the title to Dr. Pierce’s little volume 
(‘The Agnostic.”” Poems by Henry Niles Pierce. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker,) contains more of the meat of logic than is usually to be found 
in pieces of a like outward seeming. Viewing its scientific statement of 
facts, no one would suspect the author of being a bishop; yet there is an 
undoubted undercurrent of strong religious feeling, and at times some fe- 
licity of expression. The Doctor’s ultimate proposition seems to be: ‘I 
doubt; therefore | am;"’ which may be taken as a succinct statement of 
the Cartesian philosophy. The minor poems which complete the volume 
vary as widely in literary quality as they do in subject; but it must be 
confessed that in most of them the theology is better than the versification. 


It would be difficult to find a better courier for ‘‘ A Roundabout Jour- 
ney’’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,) than Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner. He has what Bostonians call ‘the knack of the thing,” and 
can produce a book of travels sure to receive interested attention, even 
from a public already overloaded with the literary residuum of journeys 
into every corner of the habitable globe. In the volume before us, Mr. 
Warner leads us pleasantly from the yellow fog of Paris to the bright 
skies of Avignon, haunted with the ghosts of Petrarch and his Laura, and 
thence to Nimes, to Montpellier, to Cette, and on down through Spain— 
pausing long enough to add his quota of descriptiog to the already over- 
described Alhambra,—to Gibraltar. Many of his pictures are vivid, 
especially those of the bull-fights and other national pastimes. People 
who have travelled on French railways will recognize the truth of Mr. 
Warner's description of the journey from Paris to Avignon, especially of 
the episode of the ticket-taker, who at Dijon deluged the car with the odor 
of garlic by uttering only four words: “ Billets, s'il vous plait! (Mr. 
Warner's types make it “s? vous Plait,”’ by the way); and even persons 
who have not gone over the ground will feel an intuition of the accuracy 
of the author’s observation. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
HE second number (December,) of Shakesfeariana is rather late, but 
being at hand is seen to sustain very well the promise of the opening. 
The principal article is the second instalment of J. Parker Norris's series 
on “Portraits of Shakespeare,’’ devoted to the Droeshout engraving, 
which to our mind is the most lifelike of all the portraits. These articles 
are written with point and grace. Other noticeable articles in the num- 
ber are ‘“‘ Notes on Julius Czsar,”’ by William J. Rolfe, and ‘‘ The Method 
of Shakespearean Study,” by T. W. Hewit. The departments are full and 
interesting. A fine sonnet to Shakespeare, by Matthew Arnold, might 
have been appropriately noted in the table of contents, and some verses 
headed ‘‘ Elysium,’ by Waldo Messaros, might have well been omitted, 
both from the table and the body of the number. If anyone can make 
sense of such lines as these in “ Elysium,” he has an enviable power of 
comprehension : 


“ The greatest, the most reverent; kings uncrowning 
Their stately heads before him; while his words 
Swell like the pealing of an organ, drowning 
The rush of winds and melody of birds.” 


Shakespeare was a writer of some power ; but we have never supposed 
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he had this species of influence over animate and inanimate nature. 
(New York: Leonard Scott Publishing Co.) 


The beginning of a new series of Casse//’s Family Magazine is prac- 
tically the outset of a fresh publishing enterprise. The proprietors of 
the old periodical have made a definite effort to put the Magazine in line 
with modern demands; and the result, as far as can be predicated from 
this No. 1 of Vol. I. of the new series (for January), is remarkably suc- 
cessful. The Magazine is of full size and contains sixty-four pages; 
the January number has over thirty illustrations, besides initial letters, 
etc., and two pages of music, and the London price is sixpence, and that 
of the American edition fifteen cents. The articles are mostly short and 
of a practical and homelike nature, but the opening number has the be- 
ginnings of two serials with other fiction. Casse//’s is not quite upon the 
plane of elegance of Zhe English, but it may have a better chance of 
eventual success and profit. 


_ The Popular Science Monthly for January has a sketch with portrait of 
Etienne Saint-Hillaire, illustrated articles on “ Early Colonists of the 
Swiss Lakes,” by F. A. Forel, and on “ The Iguanodon,”’ and the custo- 
mary variety of instructive and entertaining reading ——_—— The American 
Book-Seller gives an amount of practical intelligence of use to book-sellers, 
news dealers, etc., that is hardly to be obtained through any other 
medium. The “ Trade and Personal Notes,’ and ‘“‘ Announcements for 
Immediate Issue,”’ have particular value. These departments with the 
other distinctive features of the periodical are well sustained in the cur- 
rent number. 


Mr. E. V. Smalley’s sketch of General Sherman in the January Cen- 
tury has been revised by General Grant ——Miss Blanche Willis How- 
ard’s ‘‘Guenn”’ has gone into a tenth edition. —The King of Saxony 
is about to publish his memoirs. Charles Reade is ill,—too ill, he 
declares, ‘‘to sit down to his desk and elaborate anything."————The 
first two volumes of Lord Lytton’s life of his father have appeared in 
London. —Mr. George Willis Cooke, the author of biographies of 
Emerson and George Eliot, will lecture this winter on English authors. 
The beautiful “‘ Parchment”’ edition of Shakespeare has just been 
completed by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 











Besides the publications of a more or less distinctive holiday character, 
the season shows no lack of books of a soberer nature ——Max Miller 
compliments Charles Godfrey Leland in the A/ken@um on his aboriginal 
researches. Mr. John Morley’s book on Emerson is nearly com- 
pleted.——Justin McCarthy's novels have been translated into Swedish 
and published at Stockholm.———Colonel Charles King, U.S. A., has 
written a sequel to his clever novel, ‘‘ The Colonel's Daughter.” 
“Vestigia”’ is the title of a new novel by Miss Dudu Fletcher.————Dr. 
Friedrich Kapp is collecting material for a history of the German Book- 
Sellers’ and Publishers’ Association. 


Father Curci is reported to be preparing a book directed against the 


Vatican.————-Mr.. R. Worthington announces that he “controls the 
American market”’ of new and handsome editions of Lever and Jane Aus- 
ten.——" John Bulland His Island,” by Max O’Rell, will be published 


by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons immediately, simultaneously with the 
publication of the English edition. This much-talked-of ‘“skit’’ has 
reached its twentieth edition in Paris, and it is said that every copy of 
the first English edition has been ordered by the trade. 


The first part of the ‘‘ Life of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton,”’ by his 
son, the Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith), is published this week in Har- 
per’s ‘“‘ Franklin Square Library.” 


The new number of 7he At/antic offers the first chapters of what 
promises to be a very strong serial story by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, enti- 
tled ‘In War-Time,” and Mr. Crawford’s *‘A Roman Singer”’ is con- 
tinued. Henry James writes of Turgéneff, and Richard Grant White 
adds ‘‘A Sequel to ‘Mr. Washington Adams in England.’’’ Other con- 
tributors to the number in prose and verse are C. F. Adams, Jr., O. W. 
Holmes, Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, and E. V. Smalley. The number 
marks the beginning of a new volume. 


The Century for January has elaborately-illustrated articles on 
‘Edinboro’ Old Town,” by Andrew Lang ; “ Log of an Ocean Spider,”’ 
by Clarence Clough Buel; ‘‘ The Forty Immortals,”’ by “ Y. D.;’ and 
‘Husbandry in Colony Times,”’ by Edward Eggleston. ‘‘ The Bread- 
Winners "’ is brought to a conclusion, and there are interesting instal- 
ments of Mr. Cable’s “Dr. Sevier’? and Mr. Robert Grant’s “ An 
Average Man.”’ With an agreeable variety in addition of essays, poems, 
sketches and department matter, the number is an excellent one, while 
the pictures are fully up to the high standard long since set in this 
periodical. 


The North American Review has strong and timely articles on 
‘‘ Ecclesiastical Control in Utah,’ by a symposium of publicists; ‘‘ The 
Tribulation of the American Dollar,’’ by Senator John I. Mitchell; ‘ Al- 
cohol in Politics,"’ by Senator Henry W. Blair; ‘‘ Evils Incident to Im- 
migration,’ by Edward Self; and ‘Bribery by Railroad Passes,’’ by 
Charles Aldrich and Judge N. M. Hubbard. 


Rev. Constantine Stander, of the New York Episcopal Italian Mis- 
sion, has prepared a neat collection of Italian hymns.———After Mr. 
Courthorpe’s ‘‘ Addison,”’ which will be published early in January, the 
next volume in Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s series of ‘‘ English Men of 
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Letters '’ will be ‘‘ Bacon,”’ by the Dean of St. Paul's, Mr. Forman 
has made an interesting discovery which will be duly noted in his forth- 
coming edition of Keats. According to the register of baptisms of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, the poet was born on the 31st of October, 1795, 
not on the 29th, the date hitherto received. The mistake has arisen from 
the mention of his birthday occurring at the end of a letter by Keats 
headed October 29th, in which there is no indication of a break. It took 
him three days to write the letter. 


Work has been begun on the proposed Longfellow memorial at Cam- 
bridge. “Some Other Folks”’ is the title of a new book by Miss 
McLean, the author of ‘‘Cape Cod Folks.” Rev. Dr. Heber New- 
ton’s sermons are to be published weekly by the Putnams. The 
International, the new illustrated weekly paper to which we recently 
referred, is to be published simultaneously in England and France, artists 
and authors of both countries contributing. Should it succeed, other 
nations may be included in the scheme. Mr. Edward Channing, a 
resident graduate of Harvard College, has been awarded the Tappan 
prize for an essay on “ Local Government in the Colonies.” 


Harper's Magazine for January presents the opening of William 
Black's new serial, ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare,”’ and a personal sketch of the 
poet Whittier by Harriet Prescott Spofford. These may be called the 
strong points of the number, but there are other agreeable matters in 
abundance, such as Colonel Higginson’s ‘“‘ The Birth of a Nation,” a 
Mexican ghost story by Thomas A. Janvier, and a sketch of James Bu- 
chanan by William C. Prime. There are admirable illustrations by 
Pyle, Fenn, Abbey, and other capable artists. 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Tue “ Datsy GREEN” Stories. By Mrs. Susie A. Bisbee. Pp. 164. 30 80. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
THE ETERNAL PRIESTHOOD. By Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster. Pp. 285. $1. John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 


ART NOTES. 
HERE has been on exhibition in Boston a masterpiece by Henri Reg- 
nault, the renowned French painter, whose genius was too early cut 
off. He died in the last sortie made by the French during the siege of 
Paris. Three years previous at Rome he finished his great painting, 
‘‘Automedon Leading the Horses of Achilles,”’ which was bought by Mr. 
Morton and is now for sale. The work, which is of great size, represents a 
naked, superbly-formed youth, leading two colossal horses. The one on 
his left, seen in profile, is chestnut; that on his right is roan in color. 
What first strikes the spectator is the wonderful movement of the animals, 
which seem actually living and moving. Then the care and originality 
with which every detail in ¢echnigue has been studied make themselves 
felt. The figure of Automedon has not been surpassed, nor equalled, 
perhaps, by any other French painter of the century. Itshows a strength, 
a vividness of imagination, and an intimate knowledge of anatomy, all 
interpreted by a power of coloring, which establish Regnault’s claim to rank 
as the most remarkable French painter of his day. It may be doubted 
whether since the palmy days of art a man of twenty-five has elsewhere 
achieved what he has in this masterpiece. An effort was made in Boston 
to purchase the painting for the Art Museum there. Why should not 
Philadelphia compete for it? Surely, we have gentlemen who are both 
rich and public-spirited, who would secure this treasure for our Academy 
of Fine Arts, could they but realize the importance of so doing. For the 
student as well as for the visitor, it is not too much to say that Regnault’s 
‘“‘Automedon"’ would be worth all the foreign paintings now in this city. 
Truly, it will be a misfortune if it should fail to find an appreciative pur- 
chaser in America, and should be sent to France, where the French 
Government will doubtless be glad to place it among the treasures of the 
Louvre, which already has Regnault’s portrait of General Prim, and his 
“Execution at Granada.” W.R. 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch has about ready Mr. Reid’s ‘“ Fac-Similes of 
the Works of the Italian Engravers of the Fifteenth Century.’’ Mr. Quar- 
itch has also in preparation aseries of ‘‘ Plant Studies for Artists and De- 
signers,” by Mr. George C. Haité, to be published in ten serial parts. 
Mr. Haig has ready a trial proof of the first of his Spanish series 
of etchings. It represents a street scene in Seville. The illustra- 
tions of ‘‘ The Life of Lord Lytton,” of which there will be twelve in each 
volume of the London edition, are remarkable for the great beauty of the 
reproductions of family pictures and miniatures which are contained 
among them. 


The January number of the Magazine of Art (New York: Cassell & 
Co.,) has plenty of interest, if it is not quite as richly illustrated as some 
recent numbers. The pictures printed in connection with the sketch of 
Jean Paul Laurens, and the papers, ‘‘ Egyptian Types,”’ and “ Pictures at 
Palace Green,”’ are of a descriptive rather than a decorative sort, and 
the samples of Burne-Jones’s work given, while curious and instructive, 
would hardly be called beautiful by the general observer. ‘A Bit of 
Humor,” from the picture by Francesco Vinea, and “ At Bay,” from the 
work of Benno Adam, are the striking pictorial features of the number. 
The reading-matter is all valuable. Julia Cartright’s continuation of ‘‘ The 
Certosa of Pavia” deserves mention; and David Hannay’s essay on 
‘Some Portraits of Carlyle’’ is an appreciative and scholarly paper. 





















A writer on etching in a London paper says: ‘‘ Whereas in past times 
the etcher destined his any for a portfolio, the modern demand comes 


from those who wish to hang the prints on their walls. If we are not mis- 
taken, the celebrated plate of Calais Pier, which Mr. Seymour Haden 
etched after Turner some dozen years ago, was at the time one of the 
largest in existence, but has long since been surpassed, and the normal 
size of what the dealer calls an ‘important’ etching seems now to run to 
four or five square feet. This change obviously opens the door to many 
abuses,—to a substitution, for example, of broad and heavy effects for 


‘those delicate touches which have been the distinctive excellences of the 


etching needle.. None but a master of the art should attempt to execute 
one of the large plates now in fashion. In the hands of Mr. Macbeth or 
M. Waltner, the success may be splendid and the effect brilliant in the 
extreme; the lesser men court dangers and increase enormously their 
chances of failure.” 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have justZpublished a new edition 
of the portrait catalogue of their publications——Goste, the Berlin 
publisher, is issuing by subscription one hundred /fac-similes after Albert 
Diirer. Herr Makart, the Austrian painter, who has chiefly won his 
celebrity by studies of female beauty, has taken up another line of art, 
and is busy designing a Gothic cathedral which is to cost eight millions. 
At the exhibition of contemporary American art which closed last 
week in Boston, there were about seventeen hundred dollars’ worth of pic- 
tures sold. 


We have referred to the reduction in price of Z’Art, There apgenth 
moreover, to bea general reduction in the subscription prices of the art 
periodicals for which Mr. Bouton is the American agent. Zhe Portfolio 
is reduced from ten to seven dollars and a half a year, and the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts from fifteen dollars to twelve. Mr. Ephraim Keyser, 
the Baltimore sculptor, is about to visit Eurape, to have the model of his 
DeKalb statue (for which he has a contract, and which is to be erected 
in Annapolis,) cast in bronze. 


The New York pedestal-fund art-loan exhibition was opened to the 
public on the 6th inst. It contains nearly eight hundred objects of art, 
including paintings, china, embroideries, lacquers, stained glass, carv- 
ings, etc. The catalogue detailing all these matters is ‘ infinite riches in 
little room.’’ It is safe to term this pamphlet—book, more correctly,— 
one of the completest vade mecums of the kind ever issued. Enormous 
pains have been bestowed upon it, and it is every way successful. 
The design proposed by Mr. F. Madox Brown for the headstone of the 
grave of D. G. Rossetti is an ancient Irishcross, the arms and stem being 
connected by a circle, while the stem rises from a base of two steps. 
Mr. Bentley, who had been employed as a picture-restorer in the 
National Gallery for many years, isdead. He had a skill admitted to be 

















‘unequalled in that direction. 


Boston artists are falling in more and more with the idea of studio ex- 
hibitions. They have found that the commissions and other expenses 
of exhibiting in the dealers’ galleries eat up the proceeds and sometimes 
leave the balance the wrong way. This year, a large number of artists 
already quite well known to the public are managing their exhibitions in 
their own studios, and they find that they both sell more pictures and 
save money. 


Mrs. Mark Pattison’s ‘‘ Claude Lorraine ” will shortly be published in 
Paris. An English edition is contemplated. Mr. Herkomer’s new 
art school at Busbey, England, attracts much notice. In his opening ad- 
dress a fortnight since, Mr. Herkomer told the students that there was no 
mercenary or business motive in the affair, but that they were there to 
forward a scheme which would benefit future generations of art students. 


Circulars for the fifth annual exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of 
Artists were sent out by the Society during the past week. The exhibi- 
tion is to be opened, January 2!st, at the galleries of the Society, No. 
1725 Chestnut Street. All contributions are required to be entered on or 
before January 4th. Nearly all the Philadelphia painters will be repre- 
sented before the hanging committee, whatever fortune their works may 
have on the walls, there being a considerable accession of new aspirants 
for exhibition honors. From present indications, it is fair to assume that 
the contributions from New York will be fully as numerous and import- 
ant as usual, Mr. E. Wood Perry’s recently-published advice to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


The Society’s sketch exhibition closed on the 15th inst., after remain- 
ing open a week longer than originally contemplated. It was an experi- 
mental venture, and although productive of no very wonderful results 
was in many respects encouragingly successful. The collection was 
larger than the Society had reason to expect, and madea valuable exhibit 
for artists and students, and an interesting and attractive display for the 
public. The attendance was not so large as could have been desired, and 
the sales were only moderately satisfactory ; but the public had not yet 
learned exactly what a sketch exhibition is like. 





The Society has replied to Mr. Perry’s attack on its hanging commit- 
tee and its management of last year’s exhibition, by publishing a strong 
letter from Mr. Walter M. Dunk, the Society’s agent for collecting pic- 
tures in New York. The gist of Mr. Perry’s complaint was that the So- 
ciety solicited and accepted three of bis pictures, and then refused to hang 
two of them. The gist of Mr. Dunk’s answer is that he selected but one 
picture, which was duly placed in the exhibition. The other two he never 
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saw until they appeared before the hanging committee as voluntary con- 
tributions, when they were rejected for lack of merit. As heretofore ob- 
served, the whole difficulty doubtless arose from a slight misunderstand- 
ing in the first instance, and now that this has been demonstrated wise 
expediency will be served by letting it drop. 


The proposed artists’ reception at the Academy of the Fine Arts, ap- 
= for the 28th inst., has been postponed until January 7th. During 
oliday week, the painters and their friends, too, are likely to be so much 
occupied with Christmas and New Year festivities that it was thought ad- 
visable to defer the reception until the following week. 


Mr. James B. Sword has been finishing up a series of pictures from 
sketches made on Panther Creek, a wild little stream on the western slope 
of the Alleghenies. He has five of these paintings of cabinet size now in 
his studio. Mr. Sword’s large exhibition picture, ‘‘ Canonicut Beach,” 
was sold in the studio this week and goes into a private collection in this 
city. 

Mr. Newbold H. Trotter's pair of pictures representing peace and war 
in forest life, are finished and now on exhibition in his studio. As spirited 
illustrations of incidents in wild-wood experience, they are well worthy of 
attention. Mr. Trotter has issued invitations to his friends to visit his 
rooms during the coming week. Strangers who can appreciate these 
works will also doubtless be welcome. 


Mr. Colin C. Cooper has recently returned from Nantucket with a 
sheaf of careful studies and pictures in oil and water-colors. Mr. Cooper 
has a poetic appreciation of the beautiful in nature, and, although he 
pays tribute to the autocracy of realism that most of our younger painters 
are ruled by, yet he breaks away occasionally and paints a charming bit 
of color or a tender effect of light and shade, without regarding any ugly 
fact that may happen to stand inthe way. A scene in Nantucket Harbor 
representing a wharf and ship, with the usual commonplace accessories, 
is treated in as prosy and literal a manner as possible,—free and bold in 
drawing, but accurate and well measured, and broadly painted, with 
much of the vigor and much of the crudeness, too, which characterize 
the work of the realistic school. On the other hand, a comparatively 
unimportant work, technically speaking, entitled ‘‘ Sunset at Wauminit,”’ 
is as full of poesy and sentiment as a tuneful sonnet, exquisitely delicate 
and fine in color, and treated with much grace and right feeling. A 
twilight scene at ‘‘Sankoty-Head Light”’ is another picture of the same 
character as to treatment, though a very different subject. It represents 
a lighthouse and adjoining buildings standing on a high sandy bluff cut 
sharply against the evening sky, a sandy track winding toward the fore- 
ground down the hillside, which is clothed with wiry grasses and scant 
shrubbery. This work is lovely in color and makes a very pleasant, satis- 
fying picture. 

An artist whose name has been published as a signer of the protest 
against the non-award of the Temple prizes, writes to an officer of the 
Academy that such publication is an error, as he declined to sign the 
paper. He further says: ‘‘I absolutely fail to discover the alleged 
‘breach of contract,’ seeing that there was no contract to break. The 
right of reservation of a prize, whether so announced or not, is a circum- 
stance too well known the world over, whether by artists, scientists or 
“itterateurs, to admit of discussion ; and therefore the want of publication 
in the Academy circular ought not to stand as a cgsus de//7 in the present 
complication.” 


Among the paintings by American artists which received honorable 
mention at the last fall exhibition of the Versailles Sa/ox was ‘‘ The 
Magdalen,” by Eliot Gregory————A _ bust of Miss Mary Anderson is 
being made by Count Gleichen for the Prince of Wales.———-Ristori’s 
native town, finding that funds ran short for the monument its people 
were erecting to her, applied to her for aid for it, which she sent! 
A bronze bas-relief of Mr. W. D. Howells has been made by his brother- 
in-law, Larkin J. Mead.——A. G. Heaton, an American artist located 
in Paris, is painting a portrait of Emma Nevada (Miss Wixom), the singer, 
in character.———-The Salon National (Paris), which has just closed, 
received during the seventy-six days 347,538 visitors, of whom 265,300 
entered on the free days, 74,960 paid one franc, and 7,278 paid two 
francs. 


The Art Age has heretofore appeared in rather erratic fashion; but 
the editor and proprietor, Mr. A. B. Turnure, New York, promises that it 
hereafter shall appear with becoming regularity. The number before us 
= some fine exhibitions of artistic printing, which, as our readers 

now, is the specialty of the journal. An article on book titles is enter- 
taining and valuable. 





THE DRAMA. 
WALNUT: ENGLISH COMEDY. 


MERICAN PLAY-GOERS are having an unusual taste of the quality 

of London stock-companies this season, and between the fine drill 

of the Lyceum people and the vivacity of the Criterion company are 
likely to reach a decidedly favorable judgment concerning the merits of 
the much-abused English stage. One of the chief occupations of theatri- 
cal Paris consists in poking fun at theatrical London ; the bare suggestion 
that an Englishman can act sends the echo of a laugh from the Fran¢azse 
to the Gymnase. But it is to be remembered that the French, though 
beyond question the best actors in the world, judge from iron-bound 





standards ; they still cling to the “ unities,"’ and to other traditions which 
the English got clear of before Shakespeare. Hence, though they may 
claim to be the natural inheritors and modern exponents of the Greek 
drama, they are apt to be at fault in judging of what will best suit Anglo- 
Saxon tastes and capabilities. We Americans, though following closely 
English methods, are in a position to glean much from other schools, 
and it is not impossible that we shall at some future day reach a national 
school of acting. Meanwhile, we have many good points to learn from 
our trans-Atlantic cousins. 

Mr. Irving showed us how grave an error our leading artists have 
made in not securing more capable people for subordinate vé/es. Our 
best actors seem to prefer poor support, under the mistaken notion that 
they shine by contrast. Mr. Irving taught us that symmetry is thus com- 
pletely sacrificed. 

From Mr. Wyndham and his company we have to learn a lesson of 
nearly equal value. It is the lesson of action,—quick, continuous action. 
The powers of the company are not above the common, and even Mr. 
Wyndham cannot claim a higher rank than that of an intelligent light- 
comedy man, possessing good judgment and a sense of humorous situa- 
tion. He is not a great comedian in any sense ; but then he acts, and so 
does everybody else on the stage. The action is going on as the curtain 
rises; it is continuing as the curtain descends. There are no long pauses 
between the time when one person finishes ‘‘ speaking his lines"’ and 
another person begins to ‘‘speak”’ his. There is no dead halt at the end 
of an act, as though the mimic life upon the stage had stopped for the 
present, and would be resumed after the orchestra had fiddled an over- 
ture and the actors had partaken of luncheon. There is something 
going on when the curtain is within an inch of the floor ; and when it 
rises again the thread of existence is being spun on. The audience thus 
derives a sense of continuity, and by so much the more a sense of reality. 
Every moment, the attention is called to some movement, gesture, change 
of expression or significant intonation pertinent to the matter then being 
developed; and hence it is nearly impossible that the piece should ever 
“ drag.” 

One is struck with this in a comedy like “ Butterfly Fever,’’"—a mere 
bit of trifling with no claim to serious consideration, yet securing the good 
will and applause of the house from beginning toend. The situations 
are impossible ; nobody can conceive of things occurring in real life as 
they are represented to occur in the play ; we venture the opinion that 
the man does not exist who would mistake a rug for a grass plot, a 
bouquet for a flower-bed, a foot-stool for a staircase, and his own hat for 
the ceiling. Yet we are called upon to accept all these as occurring 
within the space of three minutes to the rather bright hero, Montague 
Layton; and the audience does accept it all ani! welcomes it, because 
it is flavored with that cardinal virtue and central principle of life,—action. 

The same remarks apply in a general way to all that this company 
has done, and the success which has been achieved should stimulate 
others to follow so good an example. 

Besides Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Blakeley, Mr. Teesdale and Mr. Giddens 
deserve favorable comment. The ladies of the company are scarcely up 
to the standard of our best stock-actresses. Miss Rose Saker is vivacious, 
and Miss Kate Rorke would be pleasing, if it were not for her poor enun- 
ciation ; the audience catches her verbs occasionally, but most of her ad- 
jectives are lost in the “‘flies.’’ Miss Norreys is an agreeable soudbrette. 
Mr. Wyndham does wisely in arranging his ‘‘ double bills’’ so as to defer 
the principal piece till the later part of the evening, giving his comedietta 
or farce as a ever du rideau. This plan is a partial antidote to the an- 
noyance of late-comers, and permits the main work to leave its proper 
impression, if it has any to leave. 


NOTES. 

ISS MARY ANDERSON appeared at the Lyceum, London, as 
Galatea on the 8th of December. Mr. Barnes played Pygmation. 
Mr. Smalley, in his despatch on the 15th to the New York 77zbune, says: 
“The first criticisms of the daily press on Miss Anderson's Ga/atea re- 
cognized a display of more ability as an actress than she has shown 
hitherto, though still regretting her want of capacity for the expression of 
deep feeling. The more deliberate judgments of the weekly papers are 
less favorable, 7he Saturday Review and The Atheneum agreeing that 
her conception of the character is mistaken and her execution faulty. 
Nevertheless, Ga/a/ea herself is a winning figure. The Lyceum Theatre 
continues to be nightly crowded. The receipts for six nights were two 
thousand dollars. Alma-Tadema denies that he designed the dresses 
worn by the actress as Ga/atea. She followed the designs of Frank Mil- 

let, and Tadema simply modified the draperies.”’ 


Mrs. Maddick is the last amateur stage-beauty of London. She is said 
to have more claim to the name of actress than Mrs. Langtry ever pos 
sessed, and to rival the ‘‘ Lily ” in personal charms. 


Mr. Henry Lee, who has been playing /agon in ‘‘ The Stranglers of 
Paris,”’ is to create the vé/e of the Cheva/ier in a new five-act drama by 
Ennery, called ‘‘ Le Chevalier de Lamotiére."’ Mr. Lee read the play on 
Sunday afternoon last to a few journalists and critics in the Continental 
Hotel, and it was generally conceded that the work was a strong one and 
possessed the elements of success. 

M. Damala, the husband of Sarah Bernhardt, made a most unex- 


pected success last Saturday night in Paris. The play was a new one,— 
“Le Maitre de Forges,’ by Georges Ohnet, the author of “Serges 
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Panine.”” The Gau/ois speaks of M. Damala as a great genius, which is 
doubtless as much of a surprise to M. Damala as to anyone else. 

“Low Water”’ is the title of Mr. Pinero’s new play at the Globe The- 
atre, London. 








MUSIC. 
DR. RITTERS ENGLISH MUSICAL HISTOR Y* 

O those who as regards music look upon England as a sort of Beeotia, 

we can heartily recommend this little book, in which they will] find 

that England has a musical history of herown. Thesources from which 

Dr. Ritter has drawn his material are for the greater part easily accessible ; 

his merit lies in having put it into convenient and pleasing shape, and 

in placing before us in logical sequence the various chapters that go to 

make up the story of the gradual development of music in that country. 

It was better that this should have been undertaken by one who is not 

an Englishman; for in this way a certain insularity of judgment and a 

patriotic magnifying of trifles into affairs of importance are most readily 

avoided. The painstaking student may find it worth his while to journey 

through the ponderous tomes of Burney and Hawkins; but the gist of 

what is really valuable in those works, and much more, besides, will be 
found succinctly given in Dr. Ritter’s book. 

Dr. Ritter tells us that ‘‘ England in its early historical times was, with 
regard to its ballads and instrumental music, in advance of other 
European nations. But, strange to relate, the form of this music was in 
the course of the next centuries, and even up to our time, scarcely affected 
by the more artistic forms of the great musical development that com- 
menced, towards the end of the fifteenth century, to make its power felt, 
not alone on the Continent, but in England also;’’ and in the course of 
the work he gives an excellent exposition of the social and religious in- 
fluences that retarded—indeed, prevented,—such development. The 
whole of his first chapter, treating of the English ballad and the Gregorian 
chant in their relation to national taste, is highly interesting. Then fol- 





lows a chapter on the early English contrapuntists, many of whom were | 


as clever in the mathematics of music as their French and Belgian con- 
temporaries. There are also chapters on the composers of the Elizabethan 


vival of musical culture during the Restoration. 

As illustrating a pleasant passage in England's musical history (in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth), Dr. Ritter quotes Chappel : ‘‘ Not only was 
it a necessary qualification for ladies and gentlemen, but even the city of 
London advertised the musical abilities of boys educated in Bridewell 
and Christ's Hospital as a mode of recommending them as servants, 
apprentices and husbandmen. Tinkers sang catches; milkmaids sang 
ballads; carters whistled; each trade, and even beggars, had the:r 
special songs. The bass viol hung in the drawing-room for the amuse- 
ment of waiting visitors; and the lute, cithern and virginals, for the 
amusement of waiting customers, were the necessary furniture of the 
barber shop. They had music at dinner, music at supper, music at wed- 
dings, music at funerals, music at night, music at dawn, music at work, 
music at play. He who felt not in some degree its soothing influence, 
was viewed as a morose, unmusical being, whose converse ought to be 
shunned, and regarded with suspicion and distrust.” 

Fully one-half of the volume is devoted to the subject of church 
music as exemplified in the development of the Catholic mass, the Lu- 
theran chorale, the Calvinist Psalter and the English cathedral service 
(England’s most important contribution to musical art), There are also 
chapters on English psalmody, and on the attitude of our modern 
Churches towards music as an art. In addition there is a collection of 
opinions on the nature and functions of music, selected from the writings 
of various English philosophers and musical critics ; and finally a num- 
ber of examples illustrating some of the compositions referred to in 
the text. 


The author has endeavored to cover a wide field, and has broughtto | 


the task fair judgment, extensive knowledge, and an evident love for his 
subject. He has only treated of the productive side of the art. Had he 
written of it as practised, he would surely have told us more of the 
oratorio,—a species of composition which, although its best examples are 
the work of Germans, is nowhere produced on so grand a scale, with 
such fervent feeling, and so earnest a regard for its religious and musical 
value, asin England. We should in that case also have had a word or 
two anent the madrigals and glees which, beginning, let us say, in the 
time of Tallis, have not ended with the Leslies, the Hattons and the 
Barnbys of to-day. These compositions are of special importance, since 
they furnish much of the music of the home circle,—which considera- 
tion, it seems to us, should have obtained for them fuller treatment at 
Dr. Ritter’s hands. 


NOTES. 

R. CHARLES H. JARVIS’S SECOND CONCERT took place at 
I the Academy of the Fine Arts last Saturday evening, the 15th inst. 
Mr. Jarvis’s solos were the sonata, Opus r1o, in A flat, by Beethoven, and 
a selection from the works of Chopin, consisting of two of the preludes, 
four é¢udes, the barcarolle in F sharp, Opus 60, and the third dal/ade, 
Opus 47, in A flat. We have already expressed ourselves as to the play- 
ing of Mr. Jarvis, and need only add that on this occasion he was at his 





* “Music in England.’’ By Dr. Frederic Louis Ritter. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1883. 
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very best, and that, of course, the chief interest of the concert lay in his 
performance and in the delightful singing of Mrs. A. H. Darling, an artist 
of rare ability, charming voice and excellent method. Her selections 
were Lassen’s ‘‘ Thine eyes so blue and tender,” Bizet’s “‘In the Woods,” 
Scarlatti’s “Povera Pellegrina,” and Rubinstein’s setting of Mirza Schaffy’s 
“ Gelb rolit mir zu fiissen.”’ The other numbers were a violin solo, Fer- 
dinand David's andante and scherzo, played by Mr. Carl Gaertner, and 
Schumann’s D minor trio, in which Mr. Jarvis had the assistance of 
The next concert is announced 
for January 1oth. 

The Mendelssohn Club gave its first subscription concert of the season 
at Musical Fund Hall on the evening of the Igth inst., the chorus num- 
bering nearly forty ladies and gentlemen. Their singing showed careful 
training, as evinced by prompt attack, due regard to light and shade, 
and an intelligent appreciation of the character of the work in hand. 
Such results can only be secured by faithful labor on the part of leader 
and chorus, and Mr. Gilchrist and the Mendelssohn Club are to be con- 
gratulated on the result of their joint efforts as shown in this performance. 
The chorus sang ‘The Crusaders,"’ by Pinsuti, an ‘‘ Autumn Song,” 
by Jensen, Raff's ‘‘ Morning Song,’’ Mendelssohn's “‘ Resting-Place " and 
“Hunting Song,” Schubert's ‘God in the Tempest,’ and, with Miss 
Winant in the solo part, Gade’s ‘‘ Christmas Eve.’” Want of space for- 
bids any reference to the merits of these compositions, several of which 
were heard here for the first time. The chorus did its best work in the 
‘“‘ Resting-Place,"” by Mendelssohn, which was redemanded by the audi- 
ence. Miss Winant also sang Beethoven's “ /# questa tomba,”’ Gluck’s 
“ Vien’ io che pot sereno,”’ and an aria from Saint-Saens’s ‘‘ Samson and 
Delilah.”” Madame Stobbe, a pianist of very considerable ability as an 
executant, possessing a brilliant, dashing style and a powerful yet 
sympathetic touch, played two movements from a Beethoven sonata 
and Liszt's transcription of Mendelssohn's ‘‘A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.” 

The New York Chorus Society gave its first concert of the season of 
1883-4 at Steinway Hall on the 19th. Mr. Theodore Thomas conducted 
the performance, the orchestra being in effect that of the New York Phil- 


| harmonic Society. The programme was as follows: March and chorus 


epoch, on the decline of musical art under Puritan rule, and on the re- | : ; : 
P | from “ Tannhauser,’’ Wagner; Symphony No. 2, in D, Beethoven; and 


‘‘Scenes from Goethe's ‘ Faust,’ ”’ Parts II. and III., Schumann. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—O’Donnell, the murderer of Carey, was hanged on the 17th inst. 
at London, and Poole, the murderer of Kenny, was executed in Dublin on the 
18th inst. Great police precautions were taken and there were no outbreaks. 
Great excitement prevails among the Mussulmans and Christians in Upper 
Egypt, which is attributed to the action of American missionaries. ‘The Copts are 
defiant and a popular outbreak is imminent. The appuintment of Sir John 
Hawley Glover to the Governorship of Newfoundland is gazetted in London. He 
was Governor of Newfoundland from 1876 to 1881. Prince Victor, son of 
Prince Napoleon (“ Plon Plon’’), has written to the latter disavowing any opposi- 
tion to him as the head of the Bonaparte family. The Crown Prince of Ger- 
many reached Rome on the 17th inst., and on the 18th paid a visit to the Pope. 
He was received with great cordiality and affability, and spoke in the name of 














| the Emperor of Germany during the interview, which was unusually prolonged. 





Baker Pasha has started for Souakim. He will have supreme command 
of the Soudan. The Khedive has instructed him to endeavor to conciliate the 
tribes before resorting to force. The Government of the Argentine Republic 
is trying to stop the introduction of dynamite into the country, by imposing upon it 
a tax of fifty per cent. Official announcement is made that England resumes 
contro] in Basuto Land, in compliance with the prayer of a large majority of the 
natives of that country. A French expedition composed of six thousand men, 
with a flotilla of gunboats and steam launches, started several days ago from Hanoi 
for Sontay. The troops were landed seven miles from the town and encamped 
without meeting the enemy or firing a shot. The assault upon Sontay was ex- 
pected to be made on December 12th. The enemy’s force is estimated at twenty 
thousand men. Sefior Sagasta has been elected President of the Spanish 
Congress, the lower chamber of the Cortes. 


Domestic.—The incorporators of the Chain of Rocks Bridge Company, who 
intend to build a bridge across the Mississippi three miles above the present 
structure at St. Louis, have elected directors who have chosen as president 
Thomas Howard. It is said that two million dollars of stock have been subscribed. 
Mrs. Carrie B, Kilgore, a graduate of the law department of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was on the 15th inst. in Philadelphia refused permission to 
practice in the court of common pleas. The “ Tamaulipas,” the first steamer 
of the Mexican Trans-Atlantic Line, has arrived at Vera Cruz. Assistant 
Superintendent Jameson, of the railway mail service, has succeeded in perfecting 
the mail system on the Northern Pacific Railroad, so that no delay is now ex- 
perienced in the distribution of mail matter. -It is understood that Speaker 
Carlisle has formally withdrawn from the contest for United States Senator from 
Kentucky, leaving the contest between General Williams, the present incumbent, 
and Colonel Blackburn. Leading politicians, irrespective of party, are getting 
up a petition to President Arthur to appoint Mrs. Dunvay, the leader of the 
woman’s enfranchisement cause, Governor of the Territory of Wyoming. 
President Arthur was announced to leave Washington on Thursday for a visit to 






































THE DISPLAY OF BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY GEORGE 
C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his prices 
are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it 
will pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. 
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Brooklyn ahd Philadelphia. He is expected to attend the annual banquet of the 
New England Society at the former city on Friday, and the banquet of the 
New England Society at Philadelphia on Saturday. Nearly all that was left 
of the town of Rat Portage, Manitoba, by the recent fire was swept away by a 
similar disaster on the 17th inst. Only one store and a few isolated dwellings 
are left. The loss is estimated at one hundred thousand dollars. The Hud- 
son River is frozen over, and the ice is from two to eight inches in thickness. 
Navigation in the upper !judson is entirely suspended. The President has 
appointed a board to consider the question of sending an expedition to the relief 
of Lieutenant Greely and his party, and to recommend to the Secretaries of War 
and the Navy jointly the steps the board may deem advisable to be taken for the 
equipment and transportation of the relief expedition, and to suggest such plan for 
its control and conduct, and for the organization of its personne/, as may seem 
to them best adapted to accomplish its purpose. The board is constituted as fol- 
lows: Brigadier-General W. b. Hazen, Chief Signal Officer, U. S. A.; Captain 
James A. Greer, U.S. N.; Lieutenant-Commander B. H. McCalla, U. S. N.; and 
Captain George Davis, Fourteenth Infantry, U. S. A. Representative Cox of 
New York has prepared a bill for introduction in the House which provides that 
letter-carriers after one year’s service be granted an annual thirty days’ leave of 
absence with pay. 














DeaTus.—M. Pierre Richard de Laprade, the French poet, and M. Henri 
Martin, the well-known historian, died in Paris almost within the same hour on 
the 14th inst. They were of the same age,—71,—and were both members of the 
French Academy. Laprade had, however, been enrolled among the “ Immortals ” 
since 1858, when he succeeded Musset, while Martin entered in 1878 as the suc- 
cessor of Thiers. Rev. Edwin M. Stone, a well-known Unitarian minister 
and author of several historical works, died on the 15th inst. in Providence, R. L, 
aged 78. Hon. Dudley C. Haskell, Representative in Congress from Kan- 
sas, died in Washington on the 16th inst., aged 41.- Dr. Thomas S. Kirk- 
bride, the distinguished alienist, and for more than forty years physician-in-chief 
and superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, died in Phila- 
delphia on the 17th inst., aged 75. Rey. Charles A. Stork, D. D., president 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., died in Philadelphia 
on the 17th inst., aged 46. ~-—- Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, LL. D., pro- 
fessor of Greek at Harvard University, died at Cambridge, Mass., on the 17th inst., 
aged 76. James W. Bosler, a prominent citizen, formerly a contractor for 
Indian supplies, etc., died suddenly at Carlisle, Pa., on the 17th inst., aged 52. 

















DRIFT. 


—Before a committee of the House of Lords, Mr. Gilbey, head of a great London 
wine firm, said that his firm annually put into circulation ten million bottles, one- 
half spirits. 


—The Colonie Etrangére of Nice, commenting on the Monte Carlo scandal, 
says: * Neighboring and distant populations are stirring more and more. They 
see with disquietude the existence of public gaming-tables at Monaco, and desire 
their abolition; for they daily feel their pernicious consequences. They demand 
that this scene of shame and debauchery should disappear as speedily as possible, 
so that foreigners may no longer be deterred from seeking the charming sites of 
Nice and Mentone. They demand that the French flag should no longer screen 
such an infamy, and that the vassal of France should be forced tointroduce French 
laws on morality and decency into his petty State. The question will soon come 
before the Chambers, and we hope that they will speedily declare the Prince of 
Monaco a vassal of France, and oblige him for that excellent reason to be the 
faithful friend of the French Government. The Prince, if he does not wish to lose 
the protection of his powerful neighbor, will henceforth have no other duty than 
that of enforcing the French laws, which prohibit gamin§-tables.” 


—Mr. John Eliot Howard, F. R. S., F. L.S., an eminent man of science, who lately 
died in London, aged seventy-six years, was great-grandson ofan officer who lost his 
fortune in the cause of James II., and son of a well-known meteorologist. His dili- 
gent researches into the history of febrifuge alkaloids led in 1858 to his purchase 
at Madrid of a manuscript by Pavon,and of specimens of Peruvian bark 
collected by that botanist. Mr. Howard also employed a botanical artist to exe- 
cute drawings from Pavon’s specimens. The result was the magnificent illus- 
trated work, ‘Illustrations of the ‘ Nueva Quinologia’ of Pavon, and Observa- 
tions on the Barks Described.” When Mr. Clements Markham introduced the 
cultivation of cinchona into India, he found in Mr. Howard a most valuable 
adviser. He rendered his assistance in the most public-spirited way, and without 
a thought of recompense. He undertook the laborious analysis of barks grown 
on the plantations in India, and furnished a series of reports which have been in- 
valuable as guides to the cultivators. In 1869 he embodied the results of his 
investigations in another costly work, entitled “ Quinology of the East India Plan- 
tations,” which has also been of essential use to all who are engaged in cinchona 
cultivation. 


—At a recent meeting of the corporation of London, it was resolved: «‘That 
the housing of the poorer class of the metropolis is a matter of interest to this cor- 
poration. That in the opinion of this court it is desirable before any further num- 
ber of poor are displaced that sites should be acquired and habitations prepared 
equal to the accommodation of the number of persons to be dispossessed. That 
when such habitations are prepared they should be placed at the disposal of the 
ejected tenants in the first instance. That inorder to facilitate the carrying out of 
the foregoing it be referred to the Coal, Corn and Finance Committees to report 
on funds now available or to be made available by philanthropic enterprise or 
Parliamentary grant, and on sites that might be desirable, and their probable cost 





WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, YOU ARE OFTEN LAYING 
the foundation for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. _ It is better to get rid 
of a cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne's Expectorant, which 
will cure all stubborn coughs and relieve any anxiety as to dangerous consequences, 








by compulsory purchase; and that it be also referred to the Improvement Com- 
mittee to report on the number of houses and districts where the removal of the 
present tenants to improve dwellings would be an advantage to the community.” 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, December 20. 


HE exports of breadstuffs in November were fourteen and a half millions ($14,- 
657,325), against fifteen and a quarter millions ($15,290,494,) in November 
of last year. This shows fairly ; the falling off in money is partly due to lower prices, 
and partly to the diminished export of wheat, it being two millions of bushels less 
than in November, 1882. For the five months of the present fiscal year, however, 
we do not make so good a comparative showing, the light outgo during the earlier 
autumn months being bad for us. The total value of our breadstuffs export between 
July rst and December 1st was seventy-four and a half millions, and for the cor- 
responding time of 1882 one hundred and three-quarter millions. But our exports 
of provisions, dairy products, etc., show well, the total for the eleven months of the 
calendar year (January Ist to December tst,) being one hundred and a quarter 
millions, as against eighty-four and three-quarter millions in the corresponding pe 
riod of last year. 

In general, industrial affairs exhibit depression, though there are no extreme 
or even very serious examples of this. Indeed, industry may be called inanimate 
rather than depressed. In stocks there has been comparatively little change 
during the week in anything except the speculatives, and these are generally 
lower, though in a few cases—Reading, Philadelphia and Erie, and Denver and 
Rio Grande, being included,—there has been a rise. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Dec. 19 Dec, i2. Dec. 19. Dec. 12. 
Penna. R. R., . 58% 58% Northern Central,. 60% 61% 
Phila. and Reading, 28% 27% Buff., N.Y. and P., 12 12% 
Lehigh Nav., - 44% 45% North Penn. R. R., 68% bid 68% 
Lehigh Valley, . 71% 72 United Cos. N. J., 197 197 
North Pac., com., . 25% 264% Phila. and Erie, . 18 17% 
North Pac., pref, . 55% 57% New Jersey Cent.,. 84% 84% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 


U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 114% 114 U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 127% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 114% 1143 U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 129% 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 123% 123% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 131% 
U.S. 4s, 1907, Coup., 124% 124% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 133% 
U. S. 3s, reg., ‘ 101% U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 134% 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the New 
York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
Dec 19. Dec. 12. Dec. 19. Dec. 12 


Central Pacific, . 54% 66% Northwestern, com., 118% 11634 
Canada Southern, . 53% 55% New York Central, 113% 116% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 26 24% Oregon and Trans., 35% 40% 
Delaware and Hud, 105 104 Pacific Mail, . ‘ 4158 42% 
Del., Lack. and W., 117% 117% St. Paul, ; 95% 965% 
Eve, . ; , 29% 29% Texas Pacific, ; 20l¢ 21% 
Lake Shore, . . 99% 100 Union Pacific, - 76% 79% 
Louis. and Nashville, 443% 48% Wabash, ‘ , 19% 20% 
Michigan Central, . go 90 \ Wabash, preferred, 32% 33 

Missouri Pacific, . 94% 96% Western Union, . 78% 78% 


The New York banks reported on the 15th inst. an increase of $585,825 in 
surplus reserve, so that they held $5,256,575 in excess of the legal requirement. 
Their holding of specie was $57,633,900. The Philadelphia banks on the same date 
reported an increase in the item of Joans of $297,017, in due from banks of $50,211, 
and in due to banks of $335,746. There was a decrease in the item of reserve of 
$120,557, in national bank notes of $103,174, in deposits of $377,341, and in 
circulation of $58,403. The Philadelphia banks had $4,614,000 loaned in New 
York,—an increase. 

The shipment of specie from New York last week amounted to only $59,641, 
of which $13,186 were gold coin. The whole of the shipments were for Centrai 
America,—none for Europe. The specie imports at New York for the week 
amounted to $323,432. 

Speculation in margins is said to have assumed such proportions in Indiana as 
greatly to interfere with legitimate business. In Indianapolis, one million dollars 
have been lost since spring by dealings in Chicago options. In the smaller towns 
of the State, many failures have occurred among tradesmen in consequence of 
such gambling operations. 

A Vienna despatch on the 16th says that a cargo of one hundred thousand 
hundredweight of American wheat has been taken by steamer from Hamburg 
to Laube, in Bohemia. This is the first cargo of American wheat ever imported 
into Austria. 

The exports of domestic provisions, tallow and dairy products during the 
month of November last amounted to $8,933,197, as against $6,824,406 for No- 
vember, 1882. For the eleven months ended November 30th, 1883, the total 
was $103,382,237, as against $84,863,001 for the same period in 1882. 

The stock exchanges of New York and Philadelphia will hold no sessions after 
Saturday of this week until Wednesday of next week. 

A FAVORITE AUTHOR REMARKS AS FOLLOWS: “JT HAS BEEN CONCEDED IN 
this age of cultured taste that a man’s estimation of himself, and the opinions he 
entertains of character and its elements, are designated in the hat he wears.” 
Those who wear the Dunlap hat are men of cultured taste. As the holidays ap- 
proach, gentlemen desire to replenish their wardrobe. A Dunlap hat is the essen- 
tial feature. ‘Those who order now at 914 Chestnut Street wil! evince sound dis- 
cretion. 
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METALS AND MANUFACTURES. MISCELLANEOUS. . 
wo wo ocr race |THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 9 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


’ CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and- Valuables, and the renting of smal) Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


AMATEUR MECHANICS SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 





J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
. Livincston ERR1NGER. Benjamin B. Comreys. Hon, Wiii1aM A. Porter. ne M. AERTSFN. 
. P. McCurracn, Aucustus Heaton, Epwarp S. Hanpy. ANIEL B. CUMMINS. 
James L. Cracuorn, Daniet Havpock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. Wiiiam S. Grant. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenp Cuas, D. Reep. 





Tool Chests 


Cabinets. The Remington Standard Type-Writer 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 











With practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
Best QUALITY trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 
TOOLS The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Sharpened ready Sa Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
vm 2 . >? MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
WM. P. WALTER’S SONS, Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 
1233 MARKET STREET. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


F. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Wo. SELLERS & CoO., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PENNsSyLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 











HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. THE 


Works at Srenizos, Davraw co? | Philadelphia Drainage Construction Co. 
OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., (LIMITED.) 
This company undertakes the DESIGNING and CONSTRUCTION of the SEWERAGE 
PHILADELPHIA. and DRAINAGE WORKS of TOWNS and VILLAGES, and the DRAINAGE and PLUMB- 


ING WORK of BUILDINGS, in accordance with the MOST APPROVED METHODS 
known to MODERN SANITARY ENGINEERING. 








—THE— TELEPHONE No. 1116. OrFIcE, 413 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
William Cramp & Sons po tron dae 
MERCURY SEAL TRAPS vs. SEWER GAS AND MALARIA. 
SHIP AND ENGINE Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street. 


Depot tor all of the most approved and modern appliances in sanitary plumbing. 

The offices and show-rooms of the above compary are now open to the public for the inspection and explanation of the 
most approved and effective means yet devised to prevent the escape of sewer gas and other deleterious vapors into houses 
and buildings. 

BuILDING Co. ’ The inventions covered by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company excluce the escape of poison- 
ous gases from sewers, drains and waste-pipes into dwelling-houses and buildings, 











At the same time, the company is not so prejudiced in favor of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard the merits of 
other inventions. 

Therefore, in addition to the practical means offered by the company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- 
perts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary condition of dwellings and buildings, which report will be 
in writing, and will indicate plainly the defects and conditions which may exist, and suggest the most effective means of 


PHILADELPHIA. 





remedying the same, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
facility for examination and explanation will be afforded by the general superintendent or those in charge. Pamphlets and 
circulars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on application in person or by mail. 


| 
| 
Fairbanks Standard Scales. THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SFAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| O. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 
| 





BEST AND Every 


CHEAPEST, Oratorical ! Dramatic ! Pathetic ! Humorous ! 
Quality Considered, Description. THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. II. 
Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues ! Tableaux! 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 7!5 Chestnut St., Phila. Contains the latest and best productions of he MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO- 


| 
| DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 





Appears in handsome and appropriate new cover and design. Back numbersalways on hand. Send for catalogue. Sold by 
all booksellers and newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages, paper binding, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 
Publication Depariment. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, | 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. | 


| “Ste P. WOOD & CO., 
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The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


ApraHAM Barker, President. 
Wa. WuartTon, Jr., Superintendent. 
Warton Barker, 7reasurer. 


Office, 28 Sout’: Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave. and 234 St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch, 


With Main Track Unbroken. 


WHARTON Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


WHARTON Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern 


WHARTON Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With isan Iron Clamps and Fillings. 





Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 


HE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main 

track, thus making travel absolutely safe from accidents 

from misplaced switches, and insuring unquestioned saving in 
wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such 
roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore 
and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, New York, ‘Lake Erie and Western Railroad, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern R: ailroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, Central Pacific Railroad, etc. 





WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 
Stationers, es aa 


Steam- Power 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








P rinters, 


Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 








ARTI—DFCORATIONS. 
C. H. GRIGG & CO. 
eFlorisls,e 


104 South Twelfth Street, 

tog South Seventh Street, 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 








THE FINEST FLOWERS. 


Our greenhouses at 109 South Seventh Street are 
stocked with a choice collection of tropical plants 
suitable for decorating. 


PLANTS TO HIRE. 
Telephone Number 3558. 








DUHRING’S ART-POTTERY ROOMS. 


1226 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Wares, Lowest Prices. 
Services of Any Assortment Sold. 
Salesroom Spring Garden Art-Pottery Works. 
Decoration and Engraving to Order. 


CHARLES A. DUHRING, 1226 Arch Street. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN «¢ 
FOR WOMEN. 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 


DIRECTORS. 
P. Pempertoy Morais, Witiram B. Bement, 
Epwarp S. CLarkg, oo L. CLAGHORN, 
Cuarces F. Hasectine, *. O. HorstMann, 
en SARTAIN, Repwoop F. WARNER, 
ILLIAM S. BAKER, Tuomas Dotan, 
Epwarp W. Crark, Joun Barro. 
JAMES L. CLAGHORN, Pres. JOHN SARTAIN, Vice- 
Pres. F.O. HORSTMANN, Sec. and Treas. 
For information, apply to ELIZABETH CROASDALE, 
Principal, Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, 





HILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
AND TYPE-WRITING, 


No. 1338 Chestnut Street, 
For ladies and gentlemen. Our method of teaching (by lesson- 


OF PHONOGRAPHY 





sheets,) is superior by its simplicity, avoiding all confusing 
rules and exceptions. 

THE REPORTING STYLE 
Taught from the beginning by professional reporters. 
assured. Private and class tuition. Lessons by mail. Send | 
for pamphlet. LINGLE & McKNIGHT. 


j 
Success 








DWARD STERN & CO.,, printers of Tue | 
AMERICAN, THE INDUSTRIAL REVIEW, etc., | 
etc., call attention to the facilities they possess for | 
the Complete, Economic and Functual Production 
of Periodical Literature, Books, Pamphlets, Cata- | 
dogues, etc., etc., whether illustrated or plain. | 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of Periodicals 
and to Authors, for either Printing, or Printing and 
Publishing. 


125 & 127 N. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PINE: 


ot a —/ 


B.S G OED exept) 


OX 


(ARTS: 


M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 








Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 








DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





ESTABLISHED (840 


Jon STAMBay 


MIANUFACTURER OF 


MSTA 


826 ARCH ST: 


SEAL SACQUES & DOLMANS, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
FUR TRIMMINGS: 


purr yer ROBE Pe gi ove? 
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Market, Eight) 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Darlington, 
Runk THE 


Finest Dry Goons, 
& Co. 


and also 
Dry Goods at Moderate Cost, 
but Always of Good Value. 


Chestnut Street, 1128 


1126 


PHILADELPHIA 





JohnWanamaker's 


Everything in Dry Goods, 
Wearing Apparol and 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstane es—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

a2) JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retafl stock In the United States. 



















Established 1839. 


EDWD.S. MAWSON & SONS 


FURRIERS 


LADIES’ TAILORS, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Seal Dolmans s° Sacques. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Fur, Silk and Satin Lined 
Wraps. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
Furs and Fur Trimmings 


ever exhibited in Philadelphia. 


oe Mawson % 


THE VATICAN BUILDING 











ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 
must be in hand Thursday, io A. M., to insure in- 


sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure. 
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4ART—DECORA TIONS. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 








IGNTI7k V ly TER ; 
JANENTZKY & WEBER, 
(Formerly Janentzky & Co.,) 

Manufacturers and Importers of 
Artists’ \[ATERIALS, 
Barboline Ware, 
Draughtsmen’s Supplies, 
Oil-Painting Outfits, 
Repoussé Materials, 
om Tapestry Materials. 
Publishers of the 
“Etchers’ Folio.” 


1125 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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T. B. HAGSTOZ & CO., 


(Successors to MorGAN & HEADLY,) 


The only house in Philadelphia making a specialty of 


' nC « T mm 
DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES. 
Also, Wholesale Dealers in 
JEWELRY, WATCHES, 
AND OPTICAL GOODS. 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JAMES BURDICK. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
Saeed SPECTACLES, 
Si. EYE-GLASSES, 
3 OPERA AND Fiexp GLAssEs, 
MICROSCOPES, 
; TELESCOPES. 
z = The Best Goods Only. 
R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 1016 CHESTNUT S1., PHILA, 











Kor 
SVS 


THE 
HIGHEST-GRADE TIME-KEEPER. 
SOLD ONLY BY 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 


Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 


Crosland’s Art Centre, 


Eleventh St., 





below Chestnut. 


Cocks, BRONZES, CHINA VASES, BISQUE 
FIGURES, AND ELEGANT ARTICLES OF 
TASTE FOR BRIDAL AND HOLiDaAy GIFTs. 


LATE OF THE VATICAN. 












CURTAINS, 


&c., &c., &c. 
A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 














SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO 
ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RACE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


H. TEUBNER, 


DEALER IN 
Oil Paintings, Engravings 
And Other Works of Art. 








RESTORING of Paintings a Specialty, by my 
own processs. 


Specimens of my work can be seen at the Academy of 
ine Arts. 





Manufacturer of FINE FRAMES of all descriptions. 


200 South Eleventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
LADIES’, 


GENTS’ AND Fine 
: ne Shoes. 


Latest Styles. 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


John Milns & Co., 


926 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





It Stands at the Head! 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


“DOMESTIC” 


SEWING MACHINE. 
SEE THE NEW Woop-WorK AND ATTACHMENTS, 


Buy the Best, and Avoid Cheap Imitations. 


1111 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


C. L. COMFORT, 


Manufacturer of 
HIGH-GRADE 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


AND LIQUID RENNET. 





ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND SPICES. 


17 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 








Are of the very best English make. 
2 different styles sent for trial, post-paid, on § 
receipt of 25 cerés in etamps. 
: Dla | ee : 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co,, 


753 AND 755 Droapway, New York. 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











JUTTON = SON 


Apis aE 


It leads among the best people. 


MODEST PRICES. EASY TERMS. 

















21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best forthe Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s den 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in ish and 
German, free to all applicants. 





